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ABSTRACT 


THE TURCO-MONGOL INVASIONS AND THE LORDS OP 
ARMENIA IN THE 13-14IH CENTURIES 

ROBERT GREGORY BEDROSIAN 

The 13-14th centuries waB a period of great 
turbulence in the history of the Arnenian people. Over 
roughly 170 years (from ca. 1220 to ca. 1403) Armenia 
was subjected to no less than 13 invasions of Turco-- 
Mongol peoples. The Armenian societies conquered and 
controlled by the various nomadic invaders from Central 
Asia had already experienced conquest and domination by 
nomadic and sedentarizing Turkic peoples two centuries 
earlier. The experience of invasion by nomads from 
Central Asia consequently, was not new to the Armenian 
historical experience. But there were differences among 
the invading groups, and differences within any one 
invading group. 

Just as there were differences among and even within 
the different invading groups, so the sedentary Armenian 
societies which came to be dominated were of different 
sorts. Subject to different political entities, the 
various districts of "Armenia" in the 13-14th centuries 
were (and had been, historically) subjected to different 
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ethnic, economic, and cultural stimuli. The Armenian 
or part-Armenian populations of these states subscribed 
to a variety of religions ranging from Apostolic, Orthodox, 
and Roman Catholic Christianity, to Islam. Even north- 
eastern Armenian society (for which the historical record 
is the most complete) on the eve of the Turco-ilongol 
invasions was far from being a homogeneous ethnic, cultural 
or religious entity. Even where Armenians were in political 
control of Armenian-inhabited territories, a geographically- 
derived centrifugalism made the lords ( naxarar s) of the 
various districts disinclined to unite. In the 13-14th 
centuries, therefore, Armenia experienced the effects of 
a double centrifugation: of Turco-.Mongol societies in 
dissolution, and of native Armenian naxarar society, which 
was itself characterized by centrifugation. 

This study has two principal aims. A review of the 
salient political and military events associated with the 
Turco-Mongol invasions of Armenia is one aim. Who were 
the invaders, and in what ways were they alike and 
dissimilar? The second aim of the study is an examination 
of the impact (s) of the invasions and domination(s) of 
the 13-14th centuries on Armenia's lordly naxarar rulers. 
While many aspects of both areas of investigation (i.,e. , 
regarding the invasions and dominations and their impacts) 
have already been examined by scholars, to the present 
no single study has focussed on the Invasions of Armenia 
as phenomena. Similarly, while diverse aspects of Armenia's 



socio-economic and political history in the 13-1 4th 
centuries have been examined by others, no single study 
of the lordly heads of that society has as yet been 
undertaken. The present work, therefore, attempts to 
fill a void existing in Armenian scholarship. It is 
hoped that this study will likewise serve as an intro- 
duction to 13-14th century Armenian history for Western 
scholars, to whom Armenia in this period has remained 
terra incognita . 
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CHAPTER TWO 


ARMENIA AND THE TURCO-MONGOL INVASIONS 

In the early 1220's when Mongol troops first passed 
through the Caucasus, the Armenian population, living 
there and in many other localities across Asia Minor, 
dwelled under considerably diverse circumstances. The 
many states in which the Armenians were settled in the 
late 12th and early 13th centuries had-.arisen as the 
result of the Saljuq Turkish invasions of the mid 11th 
century, and for our purposes may be viewed as differing 
from each other principally on the basis of the amount 
of political and cultural autonomy enjoyed by their 
Armenian inhabitants. The nature of the Saljuq invasions/ 
migrations and certain aspects of the consequences of 
Turkish domination merit a brief examination prior to 
reviewing the Turco-Mongol invasions/migrations of the 
13-14th centuries because, in a certain sense, the 
invasions of the 11th century were a "dress rehersal" 
for several subsequent invasions of Armenia from the 
Orient. A characterization of the Saljuq invasions and 
domination will provide not only an introduction to the 
complexities of medieval Armenian society, but also will 
throw into sharper relief fundamental similarities and 
dissimilarities with the Khwarazmian. Mongol, and Timurid 
invasions and administrations. This chapter first examines 
briefly some of the more salient features of political 


history associated with the pre-Mongol period; (1) the 
Saljuq invasions of the Armenians highlands; (2) the 
Turkish domination and its consequences; and (3) the new 
situation created by the resurgence of Georgia; the 
second part of the chapter details the invasions of the 
13-l4th centuries. 


The Turkish invasions and eventual political domin- 
ation of most parts of the Armenian highlands did not 
occur at any one date, nor were they accomplished by any 
one {jroup. Rather, both as the contemporaries noted, and 
as modem scholars have pointed out, from the early 11th 
century onward various parts of Asia Minor were subjected 
to direct attack and to infiltration which accompanied the 
invasions and settlement of diverse Turkic groups there. 
Turkish migrations to Asia Minor continued from the 11th 
through the 15th centuries, a period of approximately 
400 years^ - . 


1 

Standard reference works on the Saljuq invasions include 
Claude Oaken* s Pre - Ottoman Turkey (London, 1968) [Hereafter 
£J] plus numerous articles by the same author (bibliography 
22 pp. 441-50); The Cambridge History of Iran , vol. 5 
(The Sal jug && Ifonftg j .'"'EgaSEa) J . A . Boy 1 e , ed. (Cambridge, 
1968) LSMPj. Speros Vryonis' The Decline of Medieval Hell- 
enism in Asia Minor and the Process of Islami'iation from 
the Eleventh through the - fifteenth Century (Los Angeles. 
1971) CD'- oil details the” impact of the Oriental invasions 
on the Greek population of Asia Minor. On Armenia in 
particular see vol. Ill of the History of the Armenian 
People [ Hay Solovrdi patmut * yun J (Erevan. 1976 ) [ HAP 3 
chapter 26 pp. 440-60 by S.V.Bofnazyan. " Hayastani nvaSume 
sel*uk- t * urk eri kolaic [The Conquest of Armenia by the 
Saljuq Turks]". 
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The earliest references to Turkish attacks date from 
ca. 1016 at which time the district of Vaspurakan in 
southeastern Armenia was raided— not by Turkish armies— 
hut by Turkic mercenaries serving the Muslim emirs of 
Azerbaijan. Around 1021 the area from Naxi3ewan to 
Dwin was raided by Turkmen Oghuz(Ghuzz) nomads serving 
in the Persian Dailamite armies 1 . From 1029 onward, 


1 

See KJ^.Yuzbasyan, " Deilemity v povestvovanll Arlstakesa 
Lastiverttsi CThe Dailamites in Ari stakes tastivertc 'i's 
Narration!) Palestinskii Sbornik [PS] #7(70) 1962 pp. 146— 
51? S.G. Agadzanov and k.N. YuzbaSyan, "K istorii tiurskikh 
nabegov na Armeniiu v XIv [Toward the HTstorv of the 
Turkish Raids on Armenia in the 11th Century]", Pg #12 
(1965) PP. 144-57. The administrative inclusion into one 
territorial unit of parts of Caucasian and central Armenia 
with the Caucasian areas of Iberia, Atrpatakan and Albania 
dates from the 6th century A.D. when this unit constituted 
one of four military-administrative districts in the Sas- 
anian Persian empire. After the Arab conquest of Iran and 
Armenia, Caucasian Armenia and formerly Byzantine Armenia 
to its west remained in approximately the same association 
styled by the Arabs "Armeniya" despite the fact that neither 
Iberia to the north ("Armeniya II" ) nor Albania to the 
east ("Armeniya I") was ethnically Armenian. Thus "Armenia" 
was but a part of what Arabic authors Btyled "Armeniya*. 

The two terms should not be confused. During the more 
than 200 years of Arab domination (ca. 650-886), Atrpatakan 
to the east frequently was united with Armeniya , and its 
occasionally dependable Muslim lords sometimes were given 
limited control over parts of Caucasian Armenia. As 
Aram Ter-lewondyan of Erevan has noted, the attempts of 
Atrpatakan' 8 Muslim emirs to subjugate Armenia found 
reflection in the wo^ks of 10th century Arab geographers 
— such as al-Istakhri. Ibn tfawfcal, and al-Mufcadasi— who 
regarded Armenia, Arran and Atrpatakan as one province 
(see A. Ter-lewondyan, "K*ust-i^ Kapkoh varS akan miavorl 
yerapruknera Xalifayut ' yan*~zamanak [Survivals of the 
Administrative Unit of Kust-i Kapkoh in the Time of the 
Caliphate]", Telekagir #9(195§) PP. 75-77. The role 
played by A trpatakan/Azarbai j an bordering Caucasian Armenia 
on the east in the pre-Mongol period is of interest since 
the region's already great_imj>ortance was in time enhanced 
further. Atrpatakan/Azarbai jan which had Islamized early, 
became a base of sorts for the Caliphate for controlling 



various Turkmen groups commenced raiding diverse parts of 
Armenia, from the direction of Azarbaljan to the east 
as well as from northern Mesopotamia^. In 1042 some 


Caucasian Armenia, Albania, and Ibejia. Subsequently, 
be it from the Kurdish Muslim Shaddadids who established 
control over the Albanian city of Ganjak/Ganja in the 
mid-lOth century or from another branch of the same family 
which gained control of the city of Dwin in the mid-llth 
century, Armenia was under constant Muslim pressure from 
the east. Even before the emergence of the Saljuq Turks 
as a force.in tfcg area, exactly what was "Armenian" and 
what was "Azarbai jani" territory was not always clear. 
Armenia's eastern border was in a constant state of flux. 

The expansion or contraction o f lands held there by 
Armenian or Azarbaljani Muslim lords was conditioned 
primarily by the ambition and martial prowess of a given 
lord or lords. 

1 

R. HusBeinovCHusseynov], "La conquete de 1'Azerbaidjan 
par les Seld joucides" , Bed! Karthlisa rBKI 48-49 vol. 

XiX-XX (1965) PP. 99-108; HAP, pp. 442^3. During the 
more than 200 years of Arab domination, the geographical 
and demographic conception of Armenia was subject to 
alteration in historical southern Armenia also. South- 
western Armenia especially became an area of heavy settle- 
ment by Arab tribes. Coterminously the Armenian element 
in the southwestern districts (the old Armenian districts 
of A4jnik‘ and Han jit especially) thinned. Indeed, during 
this period the Armenian place names themselves were 
replaced by Arabic ones there. Unlike the previous 
conquerors of Armenian lands, the Arabs left colonies 
and emirates behind them, which, as Dr, Ter-Lewondyan 
stated, "opened the first serious crack in Greater Armenia... 
The Arab emirates drove in the wedge which gradually widened 
to provide room not only for the Kurds, but also for the 
Saljuqs, the presence of whose emirates in Greater Armenia 
became one of the main causes for the Armenian state's 
failure to survive in the 12th and 13th centuries" 

(Aran Ter-Ghewondyan. The Arab Emirates in Bagratid Armenia . 
N. Gars o Ian, trans. (Lisbon, 19^6 ) p. l507. Prior - to the 
appearance of the Saljuq Turks in the 11th century, a 
number of emirates had existed in southern and southwestern 
Armenia. Among them were the Kaysite emirate, Including 
the cities of Manazkert, Xlat * and Xnus; and the_eigirate 
of Aljnik' or Arzn, embracing the cities of Kayyafariqin, 

Arzn and Ba4e§/Bitlis. Southern Armenia then* fairly 
early had become an area of foreign settlement. This 
tendency was to accelerate with time. 



15,000 Turkmens from the Urmiah area attacked and looted 
Vaspurakan and defeated Byzantine forces near the city of 
ArSel on the northeastern shore of Lake Van, while yet 
another group was raiding around Bjni in the northern 
district of Ayrarat (1042/43), Prom 1045-63» detachments 
of Turks more or less controlled by Saljuqid sultans and 
their generals penetrated deeper into Armenia, destroying 
numerous cities and devastating entire districts: Ani 
(attacked, 1045), ValarSawan in the western district of 
Basen (1047), the Mananali district of western Armenia (1048), 
Aren in the northwest (1048/49), Bayburt (1054), Melitene 
in the southwest, Colonea in the northwest (1057), Sebastia/ 
Sivas (sacked, 1059), ini (captured, 1064), Kars (1065?), 
Caesarea (1067) and Manazkert (1071), to mention only the 
better known sites 1 . While it appears that moat of histor- 


1 

HAP pp. 444-60, passim : M. Canard, "La campagne armenienne 
du sultan Sal3uqide Alp Arslan et la prise d'Ani en 1064" 
Revue des Studes Armeniennes C REA ln.s. (1965) PP. 233-59: 

C, Cahen, "Une campagne du seldjukide Alp-Arslan en Georgie®, 
41-42 n.s. XIII-XIV (1962) pp. 17-20; R, Husseinov, 
"Consequences de la bataille de Mantzikert (1071) entre 
Alp-Arslan et Remain IV pour la transcaucasie" , BK vol. 

XXVII (1970) pp, 93-100. Also see Toumanoff's excellent 
article in Congress . "Background to Mantzikert", pp. 411-26. 



leal Armenia had been subjected to sack by 1070, It must 
be stressed that In several remote mountain areas, small 
Armenian principalities continued their existence through- 
out the 11th and 12th centuries, although encircled by 
inimical forces and under perpetual attack. These areas 
comprised districts in northern and northeastern Armenia 
(Gugark*, Siwnlk', Arc ‘ax), plus southern and southwestern 
Armenia (parts of Vaapurakan and Mokk * , and Sasun) 1 . 
Consequently, it would be incorrect to speak of "the 
Turkish conquest" as being fully consummated in the 11th 
century. Some parts of Armenia never succumbed. 


1 

Armenian political control over much of the Armenian 
highlands had been reestablished during the dissolution 
of a powerful Arab empire beginning in the late 9th century. 
The Bagratid state, the most powerful of the several Armen- 
ian kingdoms which arose in the 9-10th centuries, apparently 
remembered well not only the legendary glory of Armenia's 
ancient Arsacid kingdom, but also the more recent extensive 
unit of Armeniya , which had been named for Armenia, its 
most important p§jt fc Very much as the Muslim emirs of 
Atrpatakan/Azarbai jan attempted to control parts of eastern 
Armenia, basing their somewhat dubious claims on their 
occasional duties as tax collectors in the period of Arab 
supremacy, or on the more respectable claims of legitimacy 
through intermarriage with local naxarar houses, so the 
Bagratids attempted— with considerable success— to gain 
control of the non-Armenian parts of Arab Armeniya 
(see Ter-iewondyan, "Kust..." pp. 76-77). Already by the 
early 9th century, a branch of the Bagratid family had 
established itself on the Iberian throne. During the peak 
of Bagratid power, under king Gagik I (990-1020), that 
family controlled in addition to Iberia, an extensive state 
stretching from Basen district in the west, to near 
Partaw/Barda’a in Caucasian Albania in the east, south to 
Hanazkert and north to Samk'or city. In addition, that 
kingdom had a number of vassals such as the princedoms 
of Xa$en, Kogovit, Bagrevand, Gardman and the emirate of 
Golt'n, while other areas such as the kingdoms of Vanand 
and Tagir-Joraget, the Kaysite emirate and the principality 
of Taron were ruled by Bagratid family members and relations 



Just as the Turkish conquests of Armenia must he 
discussed with regard to a particular part of the country 
at a particular time, bo too the groups participating 
should he distinguished from each other. The eminent 
Turcologist Claude Cahen has demonstrated that from the 
very outset, two elements participated in the invasions, 
conquests and settlement of Asia Minor . Though perhaps 
ethnically the same people, these two groups are disting- 
uishable on the basis of their subordination (or lack 
of it) to the Saljuq authorities. One group, which might 
be called the Saljuq "regular army" consisted of elements 
more or less obedient to the sultans and their generals. 

The other group, the Turkmen nomads, appears in the sources 
as an almost ungovernable force, interested solely in booty, 


by marriage. Remaining areas of the Armenian highlands 
such as Vaspurakan in the south and dlvmik* in the east 
were also under Armenian rule, although their relations 
with the Bagratids and with each other frequently were 
strained and hostile. Consequently, during the 10th 
century, despite the fact that Armenian political power 
was reestablished in the heart of the Armenian highlands, 
and that areas with sizeable an£ growing non-Armenian 
population (such as A± jnik ‘/Liyarbakr) became subject 
to some type of Armenian suzereignty, it would be incorrect 
to speak of " the Armenian state" in the 10th century. 

There were several Armenias at the time. 

On the numerous independent and semi -independent Armenian 
states in the ll-12th centuries see; a. Loti: l.Movsesian, 
FHistoire des rois Kiurikian de Loti", fiSA, VII (1927) pp. 
209-66; b. Siwnik': L.Alisan. Sisakan (Venice. 1893). 

" v , CThe Kingdom of 

. ."Barxutareanc ' , 

„ r - r--; , — ,, , j — , Xag eni isxanutVune 

X-XVl darerum C The Princedom of Xa$en Tn the X- xVl Centuries ] 
(Erevan, 1975 ) ; a. Vaspurakan ancPSasun: HTP <Jh. 26 pp. 
482-87, A.M. Ter-Lewondyan. " Xedenekyan Arcruninera Vaspur - 
akanum CThe Xedenekean Arcrunids in VaspuraicanJ" and ^ Sasun' i 
T ptnikyannera [The T'otnikeaiis of Sasun]", and V.Petoyan, 
Sasuni T' otnikyan lsxanut ' yunq CThe T‘otnikean Princedom 
of SasunT", Tel ekagir ( 1955T* pp. 85-96. 
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Indeed, quite often the Turkmens disobeyed commands to 
resist plundering and, what is important from the stand- 
point of the establishment of any centralized Turkish state 
in the pre-Mongol period, Saljuq sultans were frequently 
obliged to send armies against the Turkmens— fighting 
Turkmen rebels almost as often, it would seem, as the 
autochthonous populations^. Furthermore, the nomadic 
pastoralist Turkmens were the bane not only of the Saljuq 
authorities, and, of course, of the sedentary Armenians, 
but also of the Muslim states which bordered Armenia on the 
east (the Shaddadlds of Ganjak in Caucasian Albania) and 
south (the Karwanids), in the period of the invasions. 

Each successive invasion— Sal juq, Khwarazmian, Mongol and 
Timurid— pushed before it, brought along with it, or 
dragged in its wake into Asia Minor thousands of these 
virtually uncontrollable nomadic warriors who (when totally 
unchecked) devastated the cities searching for plunder, 
destroyed the countryside and the complex irrigation systems 
turning cultivated fields into pasturage for their sheep 
herds, and reduced the possibilities for internal and 
international trade by infesting the trade routes between 
cities, and attacking caravans . Despite C . Cahen's 


1 

22 P. 27, pp. 32-50. 

2 


DMH pp. 258-85 


differentiation it remains true, nonetheless, that 
whether a detachment of Turkmens pillaged a given locale 
under orders from the sultan, or in defiance of those 
orders, the results ordinarily were the same. Certainly 
such fine points of distinction were lost on the victims 
themselves who were killed or raped and led away into 
slavery. Even if the obviously inflated figures of 
contemporary eye-witnesses are halved, even if quartered, 
the extent of the damage occasioned by the Saljuqs during 
the period of the conquest was and is dizzying^. 

Turning now to some of the consequences of the 
Saljuq invasions and domination vis-a-vis the Armenians, 
a number of tendencies are observable. For the most part 
the Saljuqs acted as catalysts on phenomena which predated 
their arrival. One striking example of this is the dem- 
ographic change observable in central Asia Minor (Cappadocia), 
northern Mesopotamia and Syria. In the early 11th century, 
the Byzantine government had followed a policy of removing 
powerful Armenian lords (naxarars) and their dependents 
from their native Armenian habitats and settling them to 


1 

JJMii PP. 155-65. Also pp. 166-67, which contain a listing 
of towns, villages and provinces destroyed, pillaged, 
enslaved, massacred or beseiged. 


the west and southwest 1 . Thus Cappadocia and Armenia Minor 
(P'ok'r Hayk * ) . areas which centuries earlier had hosted 
sizeable Armenian populations suddenly became re-Armenized 
on the eve of the Turkish invasions. The invasions 
quickened the tempo of Armenian emigration and extended 
its range in a southwesterly direction (into Cilicia) and 


1 

V.T*emuryan, " Hayeri artagatt *e deni gamlrk ' llrd darum 
[The Emigration of Armenians to Cappadocia in thellth 
Century]", Telekagir #2(1955) PP. 75-83? V.X.Iskanyan, 
" Arcrunvac * artaga!t * l magin COn the Arcrunid Emigration]" 
Patma- ba nas Irakan KandesJTM] #3(1965) PP. 67-82. Without 
a doubi, prior to ike Saljuq invasions of the 11th century, 
it was Christian Byzantium in the west which posed the 
greatest threat to the various Armenian kingdoms and prince- 
doms. Indeed, it is clear not only to modern scholars, but 
the very contemporaries themselves recognized the fact that 
Byzantium's ill-conceived policies vis-a-vis the Armenian 
kingdoms were responsible in large measure for the success 
of foreign conquest and penetration of Asia Minor. Already 
in the mld-lOth century, Byzantium had seized the south- 
western Armenian district of Taron. To it were added 
other western Armenian districts such as Berdan, Manana! i, 
HaSteank* scad Palnaturn. Although frequently governed 
by Bagratdis appointed by Byzantium, the prefecture of 
Taron including the above-mentioned districts experienced 
Byzantine administration for over 100 years before the 
Saljuq conquests. Coterminous with Byzantine military 
pressure on parts of western and northern Armenia, the 
Empire attempted to Induce various powerful Armenian lords 
to will their hereditary lands to itself in exchange for 
new lands elsewhere. Thus did the last king of Vaspurakan, 
Senek'erim Arcrunl leave southern Armenia to settle in 
Byzantine Sebastla (1021) which was given to him "in per- 
petuity". Supposedly tens of thousands of Armenians from 
Vaspurakan accompanied Senek'erim. By a similar route, 
the Empire acquired the Ani-Sirak kingdom in 1040. The 
last ruler of that state also received lands in Byzantine 
Cappadocia, and also 'quit Greater Armenia with thousands 
of his followers. The consequences of Byzantine pressure 
from the west were twofold. First, numerous parts of 
Greater Armenia were stripped of their natural military 
defenders, thereby facilitating Saljuq penetration. 

Second, various areas of Cappadocia, North Syria, Cilicia 
and Georgia became Armenized or re-Armenized with tens of 
thousands of emigrants from Greater Armenia. The pace 
of emigration quickened with the Saljuq invasions. See 
succeeding two notes. Also R.W. Thomson, "The Influence of 


northward (into Georgia)*. 


The naxarar s . relocating aa 


their Environment on the Armenians in Exile in the Elev- 
enth Century", Congress , pp. 432-38. 


The complex history of Cilicia lies beyond the purview 
of this study. In the absence of any thorough modern study 
of that kingdom, one might consult G.G.Mikaelian, Istoriia 
Killkiiskogo Apnfta nsfeogg gosudaratva C History the Cl li clan 
Armenian Government! (Erevan. 1952) f or S.V.Bofnazyan, 
i^l- tnteaakan hSE&SZlll ‘xiiimSXa fcllltaran havkakan 
B-gtut yvmMCSgcio-gcgngp^c RelatjpnB in thSL Ciliclan Aja- 
enian State! (Erevan, 1973). On Mongol-Cilioian relations 
see Galstyan's Armenian article in PBH #1(1964) and the 
English translation of it in the Armenian Review, vol. YXT* 
130*1-113 (1976), "The First Armeno-IJongol Negotiations", 
pp. 26-37. Political and demographic conditions on the 
northern border served to confuse what was "Armenian" in 
that area also. As Cyril Toumanoff has demonstrated 
Cin his Studies la. Christian Caucasian History (Georgetown, 
1963), part v: "The Armeno-Georgian Marchlands" , pp. 437— 

993 t between Armenia and Iberia from northeast to northwest 
stretched a series of border districts which were neither 
Armenian nor Georgian, but Armeno-Georgian , as their 
double names attest. Possessed of mixed Armenian and 
Georgian populations, such border districts over the centur- 
ies passed from Armenian to Georgian polit H cal control (or 
vice versa). Among these districts were: Tayk /Tao, Kol*/ 
Ko4, Artani/Artahan, Javaxet 'l/Jawaxk * , T'rialet *i/T*felk*, 
Asoc */Aboc 'i, Tasir/Tasiri, Gogarene, Ko4bap*or, Jorap'or 
and Gardman. 

A very strong Armenian presence existed in Iberia 
at least from the Arab period on, when many Armenian 
families settled there. A^ong these were offshoots of 
the Amatunls, Arcrunis, Bagratids, Kamsarakans, and 
Mamikoneans. c . Toumanoff estimates that about 1/5 th 
of the Georgian royal (Bagratid) and princely dynasties 
were of Armenian origin [ C. Toumanoff, "Caucasia and 
Byzantium", Traditio 27(1971) p.129 n.73). The tendency 
for Armenian emigration northward to Iberia accelerated 
with time. Concomitantly the creation of great Armeno — 
Georgian dynasties relfected the growing Armenian influence 
in Iberia. 

In the immediately pre-Sal juq period, the greatest threat 
to Armenia in the north came not from I. eria, but from the 
political manoeuvring8 of Byzantium. In the year 1000, 
upon the death of the Georgian Bagratid ruler of Tayk/Tao, 
David the Curopalate, David's hereditary state of Upper 
Tao as well as his Armenian territories— Karin, the districts 
of Basen and Apahunik 4 with the city of Manazkert as its 
capital — passed to the Empire by "will". In 1021 the 
Byzantine emperor Basil II invaded the north and annexed the 


they did with sometimes sizeable forces, occasionally 
were powers to be reckoned with. Several such powerful 
and ambitious naxarar a carved out for themselves principal- 
ities over an extensive area stretching from Cilicia 
on the Mediterranean, southward to Antioch, eastward to 
Edessa, northward to Samosata, to Melitene/Ualatya, and 
elsewhere^. However, it must be stressed that despite 
what appears to have been large-scale emigration from Greater 
Armenia, those departing (principally families of means) 
nonetheless constituted a minority of the total indigenous 
population of eastern Asia Minor which remained in situ 


districts of Tayk‘/Tao, Kola/Kol, Artani/Artahan and 
?avaxet ‘i/Jawaxk*. Between 1041 and 1043, Byzantium 
attacked the city of Ani three times, but was repelled 
each time. In 1045, through treachery, the Ani-5irak 
kingdom was annexed. The same year the Pahlawunid prince- 
dom of Bjfni in northeastern Armenia succumbed. Its 
territories had included the districts of Nig, parts of 
VaraSnunik*, Kotayk' plus Kayean and Kaycon fortresses. 

In addition to Toumanoff'a Studies one should consult 
his important articles in Traaltio . especially 
"Caucasia and Byzantium", and in The Cambridge Medieval 
History , vol IV, The Byzantine Empire , part I ( Cambridge. 
l96d)ch. XIV "Armenia and Georgia" pp. 619-24 for back- 
ground. See also Appendix A of this study. 


1 

Mr ch . 30, "2ax gait ‘ avay rera BSEjaXgg Arevelly ‘my 

(Armenian Settlements in the Near East]": 1. O.X.I op uzyan 
"ailagsl fe *1 ev Aag,?U'l tiaifcitea gait *avayrera (Armenian 
Settlements in Mesopotamia and Syria] " pp. 506-15; 2. A.N. 
Ter-iewondyan, " Hayera Eg iptosuo (The Armenians in Egypt]", 
pp. 516-20; M.J. Laurent, Byzance et Antioche sous le 
curopalate PhilarSte", gEA, IX(1929) PP. 61-72. 


and overwhelmingly Armenian in the period covered by 
this study 


1 

12. P. 154. In C . Cahen'8 opinion, the number of 
Turkmen invader s/migrante throughout the ll-12th centuries 
remained small: "Several tens of thousands, certainly; 
but that they numbered several hundreds of thousands is 
doubtful. . . "(PT p. 33). "It is difficult to believe that 
movements of peoples at that period can have involved more 
than a few tens of thousands of individuals in any one 
operation, at the most two or three hundred thousands, 
even though the texts give the Impression of enormous 
masses (it should be remembered that regular armies in 
battle contained at the most a few thousand men)"(PT p. 

143). See also DMH p« 261 n. 718 where Vryonis has 
compiled figures from the sources concerning the invasions. 

In the ll-12th centuries Turkish settlement in Armenia,, 
seems to have been very limited. Cahen notes that Azerbai- 
jan to the east became and remained the ethnic base for 
the Turks of Asia Minor in this period (PT p. 79). 
Furthermore, in the early 12th century when Turkish immig- 
ration in Iran itself had become stabilized, "the Turks 
established in Asia Minor no longer permitted any others 
to come among them and divide their spoils" (PT p. 90). 
Turkmen "settlements" (or perhaps, "concentrations" would 
be more apt, since the Turkmen were nomads) were established 
"when and if [the Turkmen tribe] could secure a winter base 
after its summer raids. Until it could acquire and defend 
a winter base in Anatolia, the tribe usually left Asia 
Minor at the end of the summer raiding season. Once located 
the tribes usually established a semianual transhumant 
pattern between their summer vavla in the mountains and 
their winter base in the plains 7 ' ( iDMH p, 279). For a list 
of possible Turkmen settlements— temporary and "permanent" 

— cited bv ll-15th century sources see DMH p. 281 n. 791. 

The medieval Armenian translation of the K'J, known as' 

" JuanS er mentions Turkmen concentrations and their 
yavla s in northern and northwestern Armenia. Speaking 
of the success of Georgian king David II the Builder 
(1089-1125) in expelling these elements, the text reads: 

"In that period some 10,000 Turks raided in If e4k*[Trialeti) 
David was at NaSarmad. When he heard about them he came 
at night with but few troops, and in the morning, with 
God's aid, beat them until evening. The few survivors 
fled at night. Similarly, in the Tayk' country there were 
tens of thousands of Turkish troops which had descended 
into the Tayk' country. [David] went and struck them, and 
took their goods, and the country of Georgia filled up with 
good things. .. .But while the great David was celebrating 
the feast of Easter at Naxedran, they brought him news that 


Another tendency of medieval Armenian life receiving 
a stimulus (or perhaps, reaffirmation) from the Saljuq 
domination was centrifugation, a key feature of Armenia's 
socio-geopolitical system, naxararl sm?'. The Saljuqs were 
even less successful than their Armenian predecessors 
(Arsaclds,Bagratids) in holding together in one state the 
different parts of eastern Asia Minor. As was mentioned 
above, centrifugal tendencies were inherent in the very 
nature of the Turkish migrations/invasions. Furthermore, 
the ruling family of the Sal juq.s— just as their Armenian 
predecessors— was obliged to grant appanages to junior 


the Turks had slain BeSken in Jawaxet* and had come and 
encamped on the shores of the Arax. He went against them, 
destroying and capturing their entire army.... He struck 
at the Turks in [their] wintering grounds of I'ulark* and 
filled up with booty. On the 13th of February and on the 
same septenary of fasting, he took Kapa city and filled 
up Georgia with gold and silver. On May 3th he raided 
Lay i 2k ‘ as far as K'urdawan and Xstalan and returned to 
X* art'll in wealth. The same year he went to ASorai and 
beat the army of Turks until there were not left [even] 
mourners in their tents.... How the Turkmens ascended the 
mountains of Armenia in summertime and in wintertime 
descended to the warm meadows by the banks of the Xur 
river — but not without great preparation due to fear of 
David. However, that year they were without a care because 
of the king's distance. The king returned, skiring Mt. 

Lixt before him, and came to K'art'li. He found prepared 
troops in the month of March and went to Xunan and did 
not allow [any] of the multitude of Turks to live. He 
crossed to Fartaw and discovered in the villages, fugitives 
from the Turks. .He put them to the sword and returned 
in peace" (Juanser, p.118-20), 

1 


See the introduction and also ch, 3 below 
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members and these "fiefdoms" quickly transformed themselves 
from conditional to hereditary iandholds^. Indeed, prior 
to the establishment of Saljuq. control over much of the 
Armenian highlands by the late 11th century, the prolif- 
eration of small and usually mutually inimical Muslim 
emirates had begun. In the east, embracing parts of 
eastern Armenia, Caucasian Albania, and Izarbaljan was the 
emirate of Ganjak (ruled independently from 1148 to 1225 ) . 

In the south, in the areas of Aljnik'/Diyarbakr and Xlat*, 
the holdings of the Muslim Marwanid emirs quickly were 
confiscated by the Artuklds of Aljnik* ( 1101-1231 )\ and 
the Saljuqid Shah Armens of Xlat* (1100-1207)*. In the west, 
the Turkmen Danishmandids (1097-1165) ruled a large area 
including Sebastia/Sivas , Caesarea, and Melitene/Malatys' . 
Finally, in the northwest, were the emirates of Karin/Erzerum 
(ruled by the Saltukids ca. 1080-late 12th century) and 
Kars (ca. 1080-1200). From 1118 Erzinjan and Divrigi belonged 


• 1 

FT pp. 234-48. 

2 

On the emirate of Ganjak to 1075 see V.Minorsky, Studies 
in Caucasian History (London, 1953) pp. 1-77; thereafter, 

S.-IP pp. 169-71. 176-83 passim : HAP pp. 475 - 79 . 

3 

PT pp. 101-2, 126-32; ££ pp. 111-12; HAP pp. 465, 

469-70. 486-91 passim. 

4 

H.G. T‘ursyan, " gah -i- Armenner CThe Shah- i -Armens 1 " . PBH 
#4 (1964) pp. 117-75? Ti pp. 46, 107, 127; A . N . Ter-Lewondyan 
"S^h Armenneri arcir^vut^* vuna Xlat ‘urn [The Emirate of 
the Shah Armens at Xlat* j. HAP pp 787-90. 

5 

PT pp. 96-107; HAP pp. 469-70, 579-80. 


to Mangttjek, founder of yet another dynasty 1 . The ruling 
dynasties of these states were sometimes joined together 
by marriage ties, or sometimes united to fight a common 
enemy (usually Georgia to the north). But more often they 
were at war with each other. Meanwhile, throughout the 
12th century the SaljuQid Sultanate of Rum, centered at 
Iconium/Konya in the west, was constantly attempting to 
control one or another of the above-mentioned states. 

As economic conditions stabllzed by the end of the 12th 
century, Konya was indeed well on the way to achieving its 
aim 2 . 


1 

S.V. Bornazyan, "Salduxyannere Karinum [The Saltukids 
in Karin] " , HAP pp. 490-91; IS 106-8, 115, 118; HA£ 
p. 492, PT p. 127; U pp. 108-12, 236-37, 242-44. 

2 

PT passim . H. Masse, "Le sultan seldjoukide Keykobad 
Ier et I'lnaenie", g£A IX(1929) PP. 113-29. 
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The political, social and economic fragmentation 
of Armenian states which accompanied the Turkish invasions 
and a similar fragmentation of Turkish states resulting 
in the proliferation of emirates was new neither to the 
Armenian nor to the Turkish polity. Also not unexpectedly 
for naxarar Armenia, the political fragmentation was 
accompanied by religious fomentation. N.ot only were 
numerous small Armenian political entities engendered, 
but several kat'olikoi (or anti-kat ‘olikoi) emerged in 
the ll-12th centuries. In this case, too, the confusion 
created by the Saljuqs acted as a catalyst on a phenomenon 
of hoary antiquity, which long predated their arrival . 

The situation created by the overlordship of ostensibly 

Muslim rulers over Christian Armenians across most of the 

2 

Armenian highlands was not new.. Inasmuch as religious And 
political agreement in the ancient world were often 
inseparable, and because Armenia's powerful neighbors 
were determined to control that state, the Armenians were 
no strangers to religious persecution . Immediately prior 


1 

H.M. Bart ‘iky an, "Ha vas tane Byuzandakan tlrapetut ‘van 
nerk ‘o. 3. Kronakan k alraltakanut ' yuna LArmenia under -By 2 - 
antine Domination, 3. The Religious Policy]" HAP pp. 435-39? 
H.Berberian, "Le Patriarcat armenien du sultanat de Roma" . REA 
n.s. #3(1966), pp. 233-43. ~ 

2 

On the nature of Turkish "Islam" see DMH pp. 270-73; PT p.8. 
3 

Throughout most of Armenia's history, the pressure to 
alter the country's apostolic Monophysitism had come from 
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to the arrival of the Sal juqfl the Armenian people had been 

subjected to a bloody campaign of religious persecution 

from Orthodox Byzantium 1 . For this reason, and because 

of the violently anti-Byzantine reaction such a policy 

engendered, all segments of the Armenian population did not 

respond in a uniform way either to the Saljuq invasions, or 

to the domination. Indeed, some few Armenians saw the 

anti-Byzantine Turks not as the agents of God sent to 

punish Armenians for their sins, but as an excellent 

vehicle opportunely available to themselves for vengeance 

against the Greeks. The contemporary non-Armenian sources 

in particular accuse the Armenians of siding with the Turks, 

deserting from the Byzantine armies sent to "defend" Armenia, 

2 

and even joining the enemy . 


three directions: (1) in the west, from Orthodox ChalcedoQiaQ 
Byzantium: (2) in the east from Iran and Atrpatakan/Azarbaljan 
(first Zoroastrian, later Muslim): and (3) in the south 
from Muslim Syria and the Arab emirates established in southern 
Armenia. Over the centuries, many Armenians living in areas 
bordering thes three regions, or settled within these states 
themselves had, for reasons of expediency or conviction 
"apostasized". See Toumanoff *e "Armenia and Georgia", passim . 

1 

Bart'ikyan, op. cjt . . DMH pp. 92-93. 

2 


Wgi PP. 93-110 


The establishment of Turkish political overlordship 

over an overwhelmingly Armenian Monophysite Christian 

population in eastern Asia Minor, and over Graeco-Armenian 

populations in central Asia Minor did not Immediately 

lead to widespread conversions to Islam. This was to 

occur in the 12th and early 13th centuries, and to resume 

after a hiatus, in the early 14th century. But during the 

time of the Saljuq invasions, Armenian Islamization seems 

to have been limited, restricted mostly to those obliged 

to convert to save their lives, and to the tens of 

thousands of Armenian women and children forcibly removed 

from their hones and sold on the Middle Eastern slave 

marts entering Muslim harems and households 1 . In this 

early period too, several influential Armenian naxarar 

2 

women were sought after as brides by Saljuq rulers . 


1 

On Saljuqid slave-trading in Asia Minor see DMH pp. 174— 
79, and also my article, "The Slave Trade in Armenians 
in the ll-14th Centuries"in a forthcoming issue of the 
quarterly Ararat during 1980. 

2 

The daughter of Kiwrike, king of the semi-autonomous 
northeastern Armenian state of TaSir-Joraget is one example. 
With great reluctance her father surrendered her to sultan 
Alp Arslan (in 1064/65 ) C Patmut * iwn Matfeosi Ufhavec *wo.v 
( The History of Matthew of Odessa ) (Jerusalem, 1869) PP* 
174-75 [Hereafter MEdJ “ See also Juans er, p. 113; Another 
example gay be Gohar fchatun (d. 1118/19), wife of sultan 
Malik Shah's son, Isma’il (MEd, p, 427). It is clear 
from tEe testimony of Abu'l Pida that already by the 
mid-llth century, Armenian women (most probably Muslim 
Armenians, or Islamized slave-women) were being taken 
as brides by the now Turkicizing Caliphs of Baghdad, supreme 
chiefs of orthodox Muslims: 1. Kat'r an-Nada (d. 1057/58), 
mother of Caliph al-Kayim (Nalbandyan trans, of Abu'l 
Pida, Arabakan atbyurner . Erevan, 1965) P. 215 and n.20; 

2. Ar3ivan, mother of Caliph Moktadi bi-Amr Allah Abu’l 
Kasim (d. 1094/95) p. 217 and n.26; 3. the mother of Caliph 


Presumably many of them Islamized. Subsequently, after 
the establishment of Saljuq politloal control, other 
Armenians converted, be they the young Armenian boys, 
gulam s. absorbed into the Saljuq military schools, or the 
skilled Armenian bureaucrats and artisans who dominated 
numerous Important positions within the various Turkish 
states, and who figure prominently in Turkish epic liter- 
ature (see below) 1 . 

The upshot of this conversion, forcible or voluntary, 
was the creation with time of a distinct group— virtually 
excluded from the Armenian sources as "renegades", but 
apparently not yet fully accepted by their new Muslim 
co-religionists either, who in their sources usually style 


Mostsdl bi-Amr Allah Abu Muhammad al-Hasan lbn Yusuf ibn 
Mostakid (d. 1180), p. 222 and n. 50. The fact that 
succession in the Caliphate tended to pass hereditarily 
from father to eon meant that throughout the ll-12th 
centuries, many of the Caliphs were of some Armenian 
descent. However, it must be underlined that Armenian 
extraction did not necessarily mean that the individual 
identified with the Armenians, or even that he or she 
was aware' of the relation. 

1 

DHH pp. 240 ff. Also on the gulam s see Sp. Yryonis, 
"Seljuk Gulams and Ottoman Devshirmes", Per Islam . XII 
(1965) PP. 224-52. ~ ~ “ 


them "Armenians" 1 . However, it must be underlined that 
the majority of the Armenians remained true to their own 


1 

Moat notably Abu’l Fida, who specifically notea the 
Armenian descent of certain Caliphs as well as of prominent 
functionaries in Muslim governments. The Armenian literary 
historians are loathe to mention the reality (and of course 
the extent) of conversion. However, that Intermarriage 
with Muslims was indeed becoming a problem is clear from 
certain articles in the so-called Penetentlal of Dawit * of 
Ganjak . C.J.P. Dowsett, ed. (Louvain, 1961) Corpus Scripi- 
torum Chris tianorum Orientalium, vol. 216, Scriutores 
Anneniaci tomus 3. This work, which deals primarily with 
the degrees of penance necessary for various offenses was 
written at the beginning of the 12th centuiy in or near 
Ganjak. Dr. Dowsett writes: "As the many passages in 
the Xratk* kanonakank * [ Penitential ] dealing with the 
relations between Christians and infidels (usually specified 
as Kurds) show, Dawit* lived his life in a time of troubles 
for his church and nation. The Christians were subject not 
only to the contamination of their food, vessels and holy 
places by Muslims, and the misfortune of seeing Armenian 
women become their wives, mistresses or nurses: the church 
might clearly at any time be threatened by what Dawit* 
calls "hopeless tyranta"(ch;. 37), and attacks on Christians 
were not unknown (chp. 59)". The relevant entries are: 

(16) Concerning an Armenian woman who lives with a Kurd 
[and will not separate from him] for the sake of Christian- 
ity, p. 16: (17) Concerning a woman who dwells with a Kurd, 
p. 17; (18) Concerning a woman who fornicates with a Kurd, 
p.17; (19) Concerning those who voluntarily give their 
daughters to infidels, p.17; (20) Concerning those who 
feed the children of infidels at the breasts, p.18. That 
many of the same problems had continued through the 12th 
century is clear from the Inclusion of identical or 
similar entries in the Law Book of Mxit'ar GoS (d. 1213). 

Religious conversion in this period was not unidirectional. 
There was also Turkish conversion to Christianity, both 
forced and voluntary. Juanser, speaking of the deeds of 
David II the Builder (1089-1125) notes David's attempt to 
Christianize the shamanist QSpchaq Turks of the north 
Caucasus: "How [David] kept wi^E him on Georgian soil 
40,000 QIpchaqs with their families and sons plus 500 
young children whom he raised at his court as Christians, 
and others still day by day were baptized and studied 
the faith of our Lord. He armed the 40,000 and designated 
spasalar s for them and repelled Persia and T*urk*astan 
with them". Juanier, p. 119. Similarly, voluntary conver- 
sion of Turks to Monophysitic Christianity was not unknown. 
The Armenian Church has canonized the Turkish martyr 
Yordanan who was slain in Karin/Erzerum on Good Friday, 1182, 


distinctive fora of Christianity. This fact, coupled with 
the reality of an Armenian majority in eastern Asia Minor, 
in its turn led to yet another phenomenon — also not new 
on the highlands, albeit this time affecting the overlords, 
not their subjects, i.e, , what might be termed the Armen- 
ization of the Saljuqs*. Not only did Armenians of differ- 
ent faiths — Apostolic, Orthodox, Muslim— constitute the 
bulk of the population in eastern Asia Minor during the 

Saljuq domination, but fairly quickly an Armeno-Turkish 

2 

community came into existence through intermarriage . 
Intermarriage occurred not only between the families of 
Armenian civil servants and Turkish lords, but at the 
very pinnacle of the state. By the 13th century, few were 


1 

Armenization which resulted from intermarriage 
with Armenian noble families and from the naxarar ization 
of foreigners occurred in some of the Arab emirates qf 
southern Armenia and among some of the Kurdish Shaddadids 
in the 10th-12th centuries. See Ter-lewondyan,TsiAxaifi&» 
PP. 45-50, 97-98, 119, 124j Minorsky, Studies , pp. 39, 

43, 47 n.l, 51, 80-106 passim . 

2 

Turks also intermarried with Greeks and Georgians. 

Greek sources style the offspring of such unions 
mixovarvaroi . "Though this phenomenon of intermarriage 
and the appearance of a new generation of mixovarvaroi 
is only briefly mentioned by the sources, one must assume 
that it was no rare or isolated occurrence. These 
mixovarvaroi suffered occasionally from a dichotomy of 
political sympathy and allegiance, but in • the long run 
their appearance in Anatolia resulted in a process that 
favored the growth of the Muslim population at the 
expense of the Christian population, because Muslim 
society dominated politically and militarily. It is 
interesting, but unprofitable, to speculate about what 
would have happened to the Anatolian mixovarvaroi under 
different political circumstances" (DB5 p. 17&). Vryonis 
continues elsewhere; "There is every reason to suppose 
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the Saljuq sultans and rulers of eastern Asia Minor lacking 

an Armenian, Georgian or Greek parent or grandparent 1 . 

Indeed, some have suggested that the great warlord and 

founder of the Daniahmandid emirate, hero of the Turkish 

epic the Danishmend-name . emir Malik Janlshmand himself, 

2 

was an Armenian Muslim . Judging from the many clearly 


that intermarriage took place rather extensively from 
the very beginning of the Turkish occupation of Anatolia 
and fdr several centuries thereafter. Anna Comnena speaks 
of the offspring of such unions as mixovarvaroi , and the 
twelfth-century Balsamoh refers to their curious practises. 
When the Greek historian Nicephorus Gregoras passed through 
Bithynia en route to Nicaea in the middle of the fourteenth — 
century, just one generation after the conquest of Hicaea, 
he observed that the population consisted of Greeks, 
mixovarvaroi (Graeco-Turks), and Turks. Thus intermarriage 
of Muslims and Christians at every level of society played 
a very important role in the integration and absorption 
of the Greek Christian element into Muslim society" (DMH 
pp. 228-29). The Tuckish-language equivalent of mixovarvar- 
oi may have been ikdiah . signifying a gelding or cross-bred 
animal, particularly a mule. See PT pp. 192-93. 

1 

DMH pp. 227-34. Furthermore, certain Christian families 
of western and central Asia Minor, cited as "Greeks" in 
Greek sources, such as the Tornikes, Taronites, Fhocades, 
Musele, Skleroi, etc. were in fact of Armenian descent, 
even if no longer identifying as such. See A.P.Kazhdan, 
" Armiano-vizantiiskie zaaetkl ". PBH #4(1971) pp. 93-105, 
and the same author's recent study, Armiane v sostave 

f ospodstvuiushchego klassa Vizantii v A 1 - 11 I vv .L Arme ni ana 
n' the Composition oT~ ~the Ruling class of Byzantium in 
TEe' rT- TTT Centuries? (Moscow, 197 ) i P. cEarania, 

The Iraenians in the Byzantine Empire (Lisbon, 1963). 

2 

According to S.Bremyan, " Li pari t zoravari ha^ordners ev 
Danismanyan tohai gagman xn^ira [The Successors of General 
Liparit and tEe Problem of it e Origin of the Daniahmandid 
Line]", Tetekagir #8(1947) pp. 65-79, Malik, DanisEgand was 
none other than the Armeno-Georgian Hrahat/Rat Orbelean/ 
Liparitean. The Turkish scholar Halil Ylnanc, Selcuklular 
Devri, . [cited by I. Melikoff in La Geste de 

Melik Danismend (Paris, I960) p. 76] probaETy following 
tHe i8th century Armenian historian M. $am$ean has suggested 
that Danishnand was an Armenian captive of war— possibly 


Saljuq architecture not only took some of its Inspiration 
from Armenian ecclesiastical and civil structures which 
graced and still grace the landscape of eastern Asia 
Minor, but in the ll-13th centuries, many of the structures 
themselves were designed and constructed by Christian 
and Muslim Armenians 1 . By the end of the 12th century 
Armenia was well on the way to absorbing and transforming 
its newest residents. 

The emergence of Georgia as a great military power 
in the late ll-12th centuries radically shifted the balance 
scales in favor of complete Caucasian cultural as well 
as political supremacy in eastern Asia Minor. Thanks to 
Georgia, much of historical Armenia once again came under 
Armenian political control — though briefly— and those 
parts that were not, were either tributary to Georgia 
or had made peace with that state. Beginning in the reign 
of the Georgian Bagratld monarch David II, called "the 
Builder" (1089-1125), the armies of Georgia commenced 
clearing southern and southeastern Georgia of nomadic Turk- 
mens, capturing from them Samsoylde and many strongholds 
in the Armeno-Georgian district of Somxit‘i (1110) j Lote 


1 

BMH p. 236 n. 563. One might also compare the style 
of dome characteristic of Armenian churches— the gmbet *— 
to the Saljuq kumpet s and turbSs. Compare e.g. , plates 
15,16,17 in S. Der Nersessian's The Armenians (New York, 
1970) to PT p. 394 pi. 24, p. 395pir"5tf, p. 402 pi. 34, 
p. 403 pi. 35. 


Sal juq architecture not only took some of its inspiration 
from Armenian ecclesiastical and civil structures which 
graced and still grace the landscape of eastern Asia 
Minor, but in the ll-13th centuries, many of the structures 
themselves were designed and constructed by Christian 
and Muslim Armenians 1 . By the end of the 12th century 
Armenia was well on the way to absorbing and transforming 
its newest residents. 

The emergence of Georgia as a great military power 
in the late ll-12th centuries radically shifted the balance 
scales in favor of complete Caucasian cultural as well 
as political supremacy in eastern Asia Minor. Thanks to 
Georgia, much of historical Armenia once again came under 
Armenian political control — though briefly — and those 
parts that were not, were either tributary to Georgia 
or had made peace with that state. Beginning in the reign 
of the Georgian Bagratld monarch David II, called "the 
Builder" (1089-1125), the armies of Georgia commenced 
clearing southern and southeastern Georgia of nomadic Turk- 
mens, capturing from them Samsoylde and many strongholds 
in the Armeno-Georgian district of Somxit‘i (1110) ; Lote 


1 

BMH p. 236 n. 563. One might also compare the style 
of dome characteristic of Armenian churches— the gmbet 
to the Sal juq kumpet s and turbSs. Compare e.g. , plates 
15,16,17 in S. Der Nersessian's The Armenians (New York, 
1970) to PT P. 394 pi. 24 , p. 39§”pir30, p. 402 pi. 34, 
p. 403 pi. 35. 


Agarak and the Kiwrikean holdings (1118) Samaxi, eastern 
Gugark ‘ , western Otik', Gag, K'awazin, Kayean, Kaycon, 
Tirunakan, Nor Berd, TawuS, Mahkanaberd, Manasgom, and 
ZalinSk'ar (1123) . The same year, Ani was taken, though 
that city passed hack and forth between the Georgian 
and the Muslim emirs many times throughout the 12th 
century^. During the reign of David's successor Deaetre X 
(1125-1155/56) and his successor Georgi III (1155/56-1184) 
the conquests continued though at a slower pace. Through- 
out this period, the Georgian army was swelling with 
Armenian volunteers, enthusiastically participating in 
the liberation of their country. Furthermore, the 
Georgian Bagra tide, themselves of Armenian descent, 
very definitely favored certain Armenian nobles long 
since established within Iberia and within that 

4 

country's ruling structure . Such lords as 
the Zak'arean/Mxargrcelis, Orbelean/Orbelia and Arcruni/ 


Juanser pp. 118-19; KG pp. 162-63. 


Juanser p. 121; HAP pp. 525-26. 

3 

T X.Hakobyan, Hayastani patmakan aSxarhagrut ‘ y un 
[ Armenia 1 a Historical Oeorgraphy ] (Erevan. 1968) pp. 302, 
303, 305 , 33TO.il. 


4 

MEd p. 447; Juanser p, 122; YT p. 28; l.E.D, Allen, 

A History of the Georgian People (New York, 1971, repr. of 
1932 ed.) pp. 85-10& passim . A certain amount of conflict 
resulted from confessional differences between Georgians 
and Armenians, which secular leaders were unable to resolve. 
See Appendices A and B. 
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Mankaberdells not only commanded the 'Victorious armies, 
hut were left in charge of the newly established 
administrations* . The Georgian Bagratids reached the 
apogee of their power under queen Tamar (1184-1213). 

Under Tamar's generals, the energetic brothers Zak'are 
and Iwane Zak'arean, the Armeno-Georgian armies surged 
ahead reclaiming one after another fortress, city and 
district: Anberd in Aragacotn district (1196), Samk*or, 
Ganjak, Arc*ax, Siwnik*, Sirak, the Ayrarat plain and 
Ani (ca» 1199); B3ni (1201); and Dwin (1203) 2 . Ihey 
now turned upon the southern and western emirates, defeat- 
ing the renowned sultan of Konya, Rukn al-Din in the district 
of Basen (1204) ’ . In 1204/5 they reached as far south 


1 

While, strictly speaking, it is more precise to refer 
to the lords as naxarar/didebul sCin light of their 
Armeno-Georgian backgrounds^ smd affiliations] and to 
provide the double Armenian and Georgian forms of their 
surnames, since this study examines aspects of the 
Armenian background only, we shall hereafter prefer 
the Armenian forma except in cases where the source 
warrants another usage, HAP, pp« 527-28, 530-31; 

H.G. Margaryan, " Mijffeodalakan uayk are Georgi- Ill -i 
zamanak ev K* urd amirapeta [The Inter-feudal Struggle 
in the Time of Georgi III, and the Amirapet K'urd]", 

Ira be r #11(1975) pp. 48-60. 

2 

VA p. 138; SO p. 137; Ibn al-Amr, year 599(1202-3) 
pp. 507-8; _KAP p. 534. 


.AliSan, Hayapatum . colophon #313, p. 448; A.Abrahqmyan, 
•Huk n- ed - Dlni partut * yune [The Defeat of Eukn al-Dinj", 
TeTakagTr . 1^6 [ 1941 ) pp. 78-83;' HAP p. 536. 
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as Manazkert and ArSel on the northern shore of Lake Tan, 
although this area waa not taken until ca. 1208/9*. 

Iwane's daughter T * amt ' a was married to the Shah Armen 
of Xlat* in 1209/lcr, In a great final burst, general 
Zak ‘are marched through 2Taxi3ewan and Jula, through 
Xzarbaljan to Marand, Tabriz and Qazvin, looting and 
sacking Muslim settlements , By the time of Zak are's 
death in 1212, Georgia was the most powerful state in 
the region, while the status of the Armenians, be they 
inhabitants of historical Armenia— -northeastern, southern, 
western— -of Georgia, or of the plethora of small communities 
stretching to the southwest to the independent Ciliclan 
kingdom had been changed in a very positive way. This situation 


was to be altered again almost at once. 



She great demographic, military, and political 
changes which had taken place in the history of the Armen- 
ians in the late 12-early 13th centuries have left 
their imprints on the contemporary sources. In the 
ll-14th century sources there is justifiable, confusion 
over the borders of Armenia. Political boundaries, 
of course, do not always embrace neatly definable 
regions of ethnic, linguistic, and cultural entities, 
and "Armenia" in the 13-14th centuries was a fine example 
of this. Because of large scale emigration, resulting 
in the creation of new diasporas, one could draw very 
wide indeed the cultural boundaries of Armenia, in this 
period, even though a delineation of the political 
boundaries is well-nigh impossible 1 . 


1 

As was pointed out above, by the 1220's, Armenians were 
dwelling over a sizable territory embracing the Armenian 
highlands, Georgia and Cilicia. Some, though hardly all, 
of these areas were under Armenian political control, a 
circumstance whic&^created confusion among the contempor- 
aries. Mxit’ar Gob (d.1213) for whom as for other Armenian 
clerics the political boundaries were less important than 
the demographic, used a new term to designate part of 
Armenian- inhabited aoutherg Armenia, alternately controlled 
by the Ayyubida and the Shah Armens : "meso-Armenia" (mi3n- 
ahayk * , Arakk * Mxit ‘ aravlTosl (The Pablea of Mxit * ar Sol ) 
(Venice, 1854) p. 160). With the Mongol invasions and 
domination of most of Asia Minor, political boundaries 
became less distinct. For the 13-l4th centuries, character- 
ized by the almost perpetual invasions, we are unable to 
do more than cite the testimony of confusing and/or confused 
sources. To the Arab geographer Yaqut (d.1229) the 
uncertain boundaries of Armenia reflect the confusion 
occasioned by Georgia's resurgence and expansion into 
previously Armenian-controlled and/or populated areas, 
as well as the reality of Armenian majorities in areas 
not under Caucasian political control. Moreover, in 
Yaqut' s day, the 7th century Arab geographical designation 
"Armeniyya"still was being used, although the author notes 
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that its constituent parts were debated:"It is said that 
there are a Greater and Lesser Armenia, On one side 
reaching from Bard a ‘a to Bab al-Abwab and on the other 
as far as the country of Hum and the Caucasus mountains 
and the country of lord Sarir* Some say that Greater 
Armenly a is composed of Akhlat/Xlat * and its environs; 
while Lesser Armenly a ofTiflis and its environs. There 
are also those who say that there are three, even four 
Armenly as. The first consists of Baylakan, Kabalan and 
Shirvan and the regions subject to them; the second: 

Jurzan, Suddabil, Bab Firuz-Kuban and al-Lak*z; the third: 
Basfurjan, Labil, Sira}, T*ayr, Balravand and Anna a a van; 
in the fourth is the grave of one of the Prophet' a 
comrades, Safvan lbn al-Muatt *al. . .also Simsat*, Xalikala 
[Erzerum], Sisakan, Davil, Nasava, Sira}, T*ayr, Balravand, 
Xlat * , and Bajunayie , formerly were under the Greeks' 
domination, but the Rumi's united them to the Sirvan prince- 
dom"(Yaqut, Nalb. trans. pp. 16-17)* Among the cities 
and districts of Armeniy a Yaqjjt listed aB having Armenian 
Christian populations are: Aroei(p.l2), Er;Zinjanlp. 14), 
Erzerum(p.l5) , Aflughunia (near Nieibia, p. 21), Bay hurt 
(p.28), Balu (p.30) , Bitlis(p. 33), Capaljur (p. 46), Xlat* 
(p.60). Dwin(p. 62), Zavazan/Anjewac ik (p. 76), Samosata 
(p. 79), As-Suwaida (near Harran, p. 81), Taron (p. 92), 
Kalzvan (p. 96), Kabala (near Barband, p. 99), Kars (p. 99), 
Mokk* (p. 110), Mus (p. Ill), Mggazkert (p. 111). Yet 
the same author speaks of Azarbaijan as extending "west 
as far as Erznjan"(p.lO) . _ 

To William of Bubruck, Sebastia/Sivas was located"in 
Lesser Armenia" (WR. p.276) and Erzeznam "belongs to the 
Sultan of Turkie (WR p. 266), but the same author continues: 
"You must know of the Turks that not one man out of ten 
among them is a Saracen; nearly all are Armenians and 
Greeks" (WR p. 280). Speaking about the population of 
Marsengen (between Kars and Erzerum) he noted: "All the 
people in the burg were Christians— Armenians, Georgians, 
and Greeks. The Saracens had only the lordship" (WR p. 

273). Interestingly, William describes his host Sahnsah 
of Ani, not as an Armenian, but as "a Georgian prince" 

(WR p. 271). The celebrated Venetian Marco Polo 
travelled across the Armenian highlands in the year 
1294/95, and his account pertains to the mid to late 
1290' s: "Let me begin with Armenia. The truth is that 
there are actually two Armenias, a Greater and a Lesser 
[Cilicia]". On the same page, while describing the 
northeastern borders of Lesser Armenia or Cilicia, Marco Polo 
wrote: "Lesser Armenia is bounded on the south by the 
Promised Land... on the north-east and east by eastern 
Turkey, with the towns of Kaisarieh and Sivas and many 
others, all subjects to the Tartars" (M? p. 46 ), Marco Polo 
mentl 2 n§ the Armenian populations of Konya, Kayseri/Caesarea, 
and Sivas. He notes the Armenian city of Erz&jan, seat 
of an archbiBhop, and the other large cities of Greater 
Armenia, Erzerum and ArSes (KP p. 47). In describing the 
population of the city Tiflis, he mentions the Armenians 


before the Georgians (MP p. 50). and observes the 
presence of Armenians in Tabriz (MP, p» 57). 

The late 13th century Geography., attributed to 
Vardan Arewelc'i, apparently in part under the in- 
fluence of the 7th century Anania of Sirak, and in 
part in reflection of the demographic spread of 
Armenians in the late 13th century, draws the borders 
of Armenia very wide indeed: including all of his- 
torical Armenia plus Edesga and Aleppo ( Geog . . p.21) 

Cilicia (p. 24), Azerbaijan (pp. 15-16) ana much of 
Georgia (pp. 17-18). Vardan concludes his Geography 
with the crucial expression: "these are the lands and 
districts of Armenia/of the Armenians (aSxarhn ew 
gawarlc *n Hayoe *)". Indeed, though he does provide 
the Arabic or Turkish forms of some Armenian place 
names, he nowhere mentions that in his day most of 
historical western Armenia no longer was under Armen- 
ian political control [see Vardan's usages Arzrum for 
Karin (p. 18), Tiarpak ir for Aijnik* (p. 21). Malat*- 
ia for Melltene (p. 21), Sewast for Sebastia (p. 23)]. 

Het'um the Historian, writing in the early 14th 
century, extends Armenia from the Sarial pass in the 
Caucasus to "Media", and includes (as does Vardan) 
the city of Tabriz, then an area of Armenian population 
(Het'um, p. 14). In describing the "Kingdom of the 
Turks" [Rum], Het'um wrote: "In the Turkish kingdom 
dwell four peoples: the Greeks, Armenians, Jacobites 
...and the Turks^p. 21). 

Ibn Battuta, who visited Asia Minor in the early 
1330's wrote of Erzfcjan (then almost 300 years under 
non-Armenian rule) : "a large and populous city, most 
of whose inhabitants are Armenians" (Ibn Battuta, p. 

437). To Qazvlni in the 1340's, Armenia was divided 
into two sections. Greater Armenia was the Lake Van 
basin with its capital at Xlat*, though it extended 
"frqm Arzan-ar-Hum[Erzerum] to Saimaa, and from 
Arran to the further end of the AkhlattXlat*] district" 
(Qazvlni, p. 100). The "chief dependencies" of Lesser 
Armenia wersSis, Cyprus and Treblzond (2), Qarin and 
Tarun (p. 100, 258). Schiltberger (who visited the 
Armenian highlands in 1402-1405) calls Erznjan the 
capital of Lesser Armenia (Schiltberger, p. 21) which 
also embraced Bayburt and Kamax (p. 43). Elsewhere 
he wrote: "In Armenia are three kingdoms, one is called 
Tlflis, the other is called Sis, the third is called 
Ersingen...and that is Lesser Armenia (p. 86). Clavijo 
noted large concentrations of Armenians in the Tabriz 
area (Clavijo p. 150, 309). He described Khoy as 
a oity of Upper Armenia with a majority of Armenians 
(p. 148). He noted populous Armenian villages south 
of Khoy (p. 330) and stayed in Armenian villages during 
his transit of central Asia Minor and the Caucasus (pp. 111- 
148). Contradictions within and among the sources, 
resulting from the frequent changes in the area's political 
and military history, preclude a more specific definition 
of Armenia in the 13-14th centuries. 
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In the early 1220' s, Armenia was subjected to a 
number of Turco-Mongol invasions. These invasions , all 
related to one another (though hardly coordinated) were 
made from different geographical directions. Varying in 
scope, participants, and intent, all of them nonetheless 
contributed to the destruction of the military capabilities 
of the Armeno-Georgian armies. Taken individually, the 
consequences of each invasion might have been overcome. 

But the Invasions were, in a sense, a chain reaction. 

One followed the next within the space of a few years. 

This quick succession of attacks more than anything else 
explains how the mighty Armeno-Georgian forces, so 
recently on the aggressive offensive against hostile 
and far-flung powers, were so quickly humiliated, destroyed 
or neutralized before the onslaught of the Mongol 
conquerors in subsequent decades. 

Chronologically, the first incursion was made in 
1220/21 by a detachment of some 20,000 Mongols who had 
been sent across Central Asia by Chingiz -Khan in pursuit 
of the Shah of Khwarazm 1 . The latter succeeded in evading 


Useful secondary sources on the Mongol invasions 
are ,§MP; B. Spuler, The Muslim World . part II, The 
Mongol Period (Leiden, I960) [Hereafter, Spulerj; 


Alizade; 5|£HA; HAP III, ch . 35, L.H. Babayan, "Mon- 
gol akan aria yank nera ev Hayaatani nvagume [The Mongol 
Invasions and the Oonquest of Armenia]", pp. 597-613; 
HA£ IV /Erevan, 1972) ch . 1, L.S.Xa$ikyan, "Hayaatani 
k * aiak ‘ akan vicaka ev soc * ial-tntesakan haraberut *- 
yunnera MlV-77 darerum TArmenia^a Political Situation 
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his pursuers and had, in fact, died in obscurity on an 

island in the Caspian Sea the same time the Mongols were 

entering the Caucasus'* 1 . The Mongols* route into Armenia 

was from the southeast, from western Naxijewan north to 

the Aghstev region. A certain disagreement exists among 

the sources regarding the locatlon(s) of the Mongols' 

first battle(s) with Caucasian forces. But the outcome 

apparently was that some 10,000 Armenians and Georgians, 

commanded by king Georgi IV LaSa of Georgia and his 

atabek Iwane Zak'arean were defeated in the Kotman area 

2 

of northeastern Armenia . Through espionage the Mongols 


and Socio-Economic Relations in the XIV-XVth Centuries]", 

PP. 15-47 particularly; also A.G. Galstyan's Russian 
article in Tataro-Mongoly v Azii i Evrope (Moscow, 1970) 
and the English translation of it~~in the Armenian Review 
vol. XXVII (1975), "The Conquest of Armenia by the 
Mongol Armies", pp. 356-76 [Hereafter CAMA], CAMA, p. 357; 

HAP III p. 600. 

1 

SMP pp. 309-10. 

2 

HAP III p. 600; Babayan is challenged by Galstyan in 
CAMA, pp. 357-58; The Armenian sources report the follow- 
ing on early Mongol activities in the Caucasus: 1. Kir- 
akoe Ganjakec‘1: "...Thus finding many people unconcerned, 
they [Mongols] destroyed and ruined many places. Then 
they secured their bags and baggage in the marshy, muddy 
place which lies between the oities of Bartaw and Belukan 
—a very safe place which they call BelameJ— and they 
destroyed many districts with brazen attacks", EG p. 202; 

2. Vardan Arewelc ‘l: The initial penetration of the Caucasus 
is presented in chapter 84 of his History . "In 1221... 
foreign-looking and foreign-sounding people called Mulal 
and I at'ar moved from the land of win and Ma$in and came 
to Gugark'*s meadowlands by way of Albania. There were 
some 20,000 of them. They destroyed everything that they 
found alive and then quickly turned back. How [king] 

Lasa pursued them with all his forces, reaching [the Mon- 
gols] by the Xotman river. He was_defeated by them and 
saved himself by flight, with Iwane. Some prince had whipped 



the latter' a horse ( acer zliln) such that Iwane lost him. 
However, Vahraa, lord of the land, who was uninformed of 
the others' flight, went [pursuing the Mongols] as far 
as Card man, displaying great bravery in the face of severe 
destruction" , VA p, 142 j 3. Grigor Aknero'i: Aknerc'i's 
information on the initial penetration is found in chapter 
3 of his History and immediately follows his hazy reference 
to Jalal al-Din: "Together with all of this, they once 
more took a command from their khan, who was called Rankes 
khan. And they attacked the land of the Albanians and 
Georgians. 

"When the king of the Georgians heard about the coming 
of the Tat ‘are he went against them with 60,000 cavalry 
to the great plain called Kotman, located before Terunakan 
fortress. When the battle was joined, through the influence 
of satan, the enemy of truth, Hamidawla, the lord of 
Manasa stable, because of some grudge, hamstrung the horse 
of At*abak Iwvane. For at that time Laia, king of Georgia, 
had died, leaving a son named Dawit 4 and a daughter 
Husudan (Uhuzuk'an). Dawit 4 had fallen into the hands of 
the sultan of Hum and was in prison. His siste£ Busudan 
held the kingdom under the supervision of Iwvane, called 
the At'abak. 

"Now as was said above, when. the news of the coming of 
the Tat'ars was learned, Iwvane took the cavalry of the 
Georgian kingdom and came to Gag* to the great and wise 
prince Varham, son of Flu Zak'are. Taking him with his 
own army he went against the Tat 4 ars. The mighty gnd 
great prince Varham took the right wing and Iwvane the 
left. But when they attacked each other the accursed 
Hamidawla worked this crime which was described. 

"When the Nation of the Archers saw such dissension amongst 
them, they grew stronger and attacked the Georgian cavalry, 
mercilessly killing them. 

"However the great prince Varham, lord of Gag, who had 
taken [command] of the .[army's] right wing went on until 
evening, mercilessly attacking and killing the Tat'ars 
until the plain of Sagam was generally filled with slain 
Tat 4 ars. When Varham, prince of Gag heard of the destruction 
of the forces of the kingdom, sorrowing greatly, he left 
off warring and returned to his secure fortress called 
K’arherj. This took place in the year 663 of thg Armenian 
Era (-1215)", GA, pp. 292,294; 4. Step'annoa Orbelean: 

After describing the 7 ygars of famine and clamities 
occasioned by Jalal al-Din, Step*annos wrote: "Now after 
11 years, the Lord raised up out of the East the Nation 
of the Archers or Mulals, also vulgarly known as 1 4 at ars, 
from the land of Pin and Ma?in, from beyond Xat 4 astan. .. 

Now the third division [of the Mongol army] passed straight 
through the land [of Persia], crossing the great Jahan 
river which they themselves call the Amu Mawra. And moving 
about like a storm, they reached our land, general ly sub- 
jecting every place... The first to come to [this] land 
were pawrman, falatay, Aslan, Asawur and Lala khan. 

They took the land in 1237 (685 A.E. )", SO pp. 146-48, In 
other words, as far as Step annos cares to relate, the 
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first penetration of the Mongols was linked with the 
immediate submission of the Orbeleans; 5. She confused 
account in the History of Kart ' ll associates the 
appearance _of the Mongols in Caucasia with the hunt for 
Jalal al-Din, but the chronology is impossible. 

Chingix-Fhan sent princes lamay and Salpian with 12.000 
soldier Behaving no arms or food, no swords, and only 
[bows and] arrows. 

"they traversed T ‘uran, Jeon. Zorasan. Era! [Iraq], 
Atrpatakan, and reached Ganjak. Ho one opposed them, 
but if [resistors appeared anywhere, they defeated 
all of them. Having reached the borders of Georgia they 
began ravaging the Gag country. Vahram[Varham] Gagell 
and atabek Ivane learned about this and informed king 
Laaa about foreign tribes speaking an unknown language 
who had come to ruin Somxit i. The king summoned his 
army. Imerc'is and Amere'is, gathered a force of 90,000 
and sent them to that border of Gag where the Tatars 
were. ?rom there a large force joined them, comprising 
atabek Ivane and v hls brother's son Sahnlah [Sarnie] and the 
msaxurt ' -uxuc * ee Vahram of Gag, and they went on?. 

The" Tatars were encamped on the banks of the BerduVSagin 
river. They defeated the Georgians who fled. "The Tatars 
reached as far as Samsvilde and turned back from there 
working such amazing deeds. They went by the Darband 
road [and], because neither the Slrvaniah nor the people 
of Darband resisted them, they passed through Ihe the 
Gate of Darband and entered the Qlpchaqs' country. These 
they forced to fight, and many times the Qlpchaqs battled 
but the Tatars were always victorious. And so they went 
on, fighting. 

"Thus as I said, [the Mongols], unarmed and with unshod 
horses, traversing such a road crossed QIpchaq, circum- 
locuted the Darband Sea and reached their ruler Chingiz— » 
Khan in Qara-Qorum. This extraordinary feat was accomplished 
without stopping, crossing all the roads with unshod 
horses. Those iho had come from Qara-Qorum returned there. 
Vhen Chingiz -Khan learned that the Tatars had been victor- 
ious .everywhere, he sent his sons to find sultan Jalal 
al-Din of Zorasan", KC pp, 166-67; Muradyan[Mur.], pp. 

55-56. 



learned of an alliance forming againet themselves to 

include besides Armenians and Georgians, those forces 

still loyal to the rulers of Hat* and Azarbaljan. 

Consequently, without delay the Mongols invaded Georgia 

in January, 1221 taking along an Zzarbaljanl defector 

plus his troops of Turkmens and Kurds whom they obliged 

to fight in the vanguard— -a typical Mongol battle tactic 1 . 

Northern Armenia and southeastern Georgia were looted, 

and then the Invaders returned to their base in Utik*. 

In spring of the same year they moved south toward Tabriz, 

plundering and destroying the cities of Maragheh. Hama dan, 

Naxijewan, Ardabll, and later Utik'*a largest city, 

Baylakan, carrying off large herds of horses, mules, 

2 

donkeys, oxen and sheep . Despite its success, this 
army had not been sent for conquest but to pursue the 
Khwarazm Shah and to conduct reconnaissance for future 
operations. Thus, considering their mission accomplished, 
the Mongols departed via the Caucasus mountains to the 
north, destroying the city of Samk'or enroute^. Seen in 


HAP III p. 600; Ibn al-Athlr [JA 14(1849)3 PP. 447-52. 


HAP III p. 601; Ibn al-Athlr pp. 452-53. 

5 CAMA pp. 358-59; HAP III p. 602; Ibn al-Athlr pp. 453-55 
According to Kirakos, the king assembled an even larger 
army and "wanted to battle the enemy. But the T'at'ara 
collected their wives, children, and all their bags and 
baggage, and desired to pass to their own land through the 
Darband Gate. Now the Ta5ik troops who were in Darband 
did not allow them to enter. So the T'at'ars crossed 
the Caucasus mountains at an impassable spot, filling the 
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retrospeot, this Mongol campaign* conducted by a relatively 
email army of 20,000 was nothing short of astounding, 
accomplishing the defeat of 20 peoples and a complete 
circuit of the Caspian in less than two years*. 

The second Invasion of the Caucasus took place 
immediately after the Mongol departure in 1222, and was 
caused by it. This time the participants were nomadic 
QIpchaq Turks from the plains to the north. In their 
turn defeated by the Mongols, one siseable body of 
QIpehaqs fled from them in a southward direction. Eequest- 
ing dwelling places in the Caucasus, they were disbelieved 
and refused at Car band, whereupon they pillaged and 
looted there; at the Georgian city of Eabala; and all 

o 

the way south to the city of Ganjak in Caucasian Albania . 


abyss with wood and stones, their goods, horses and military 
equipment and thus crossed over and went to their own land. 
The name of their leader was Sabada Bahatur", EG p. 203* 
Vardan; "In 1223 those same [Mongols] wanted to depart. 
Furthermore, their ambassadors had found Armenia and 
Georgia [militarily] ready and assembled, and they so 
reported (tareal zhambawn ) . [Thus] they did not dare 
come and instead turned and went away",VA p. 142. 

1 

J.J. Saunders, op. oit . . p. 59. 

2 

HAP III p. 602; SEFHA p. 93 J Ibn al-Athir pp. 463-67; 
Kirakos' information is found in his ohapter 12: "After- 
ward s when some time had passed, another force of Huns, 
called Xb$ax8 game through Georgia to king LaSa and to the 
hasarapet Iwane so that these two might give them a place 
to dwell and [in exchange] they would serve them loyally. 
However they did not agree to accept the QIpehaqs. 

"So the QIpehaqs arose and went to the residents of the 
city of Ganjak where they were Joyously received, since 


The enir of Ganjak permitted the QIpchaqs to settle in 
the environs of the city, intending to use them against 
Georgian incursions. The atabek Iwane mustered troops and 
went against them, hut he was defeated, having underestim- 
ated their strength. What was worse, many naxarar s and 
didehuls were captured, then killed or ransomed for huge 
sums of money 1 . The QIpchaqs continued looting and raiding 


the people there had been placed in great straits by the 
Georgian army, which ruined their lands and enslaved man 
and beast. The Ganjakec'is gave the Huns an area to 
reside, located within the confines of the city and they 
aided them with food and drink so that with their help 
the citizens might resist the Georgian kingdom. The Hun 
army halted there and settled", KG p. 204. Vardan: "...And 
in the same year [12231 a large army of Huns called 
QIpchaqs (Xw$al) came to Ganjak and united with them 
[i.e. , with the people of Ganjak], And because our forces 
went against them carelessly and in surety, they were 
dispersed, separated, and fled. Many were killed by the 
sword, while others were taken alive and put into prison 
—some from among the glorious azat s Included. Among the 
prisoners were the prince called G rigor son of Xalbak and 
his nephew (brother's son) the manly and valliant champion 
named Papak . They were avenged the next year when our 
forces wiped out a large part of the QIpchaqs when the 
latter came to the land of VardanaSat", VX pp. 142-43. 

1 

Zbn al-Athir, pp. 468-69? Kirakos: "Then Iwane mustered 
troops and arrogantly went against them. He boasted 
greatly that he would exterminate them and the city as well, 
placing his trust in the multitude of hh soldiers and not 
in God Who gives the victory to whomever He pleases. When 
the two groups clashed, the barbarians calmly emerged from 
their lairs and put to the sword the wearied and [God-]for- 
saken Georgian army. They arrested many and put the 
remainder to flight. There was, that day a great destruc- 
tion of the Christian troops. So many were abandoned by 
the protection of God that one poor [fighting] man was 
able to capture many brave and experienced warriors, like 
a shepherd leading his flock before him. ?or God had 
removed His aid from their swords and did not succor them 
in battle. The QIpchaqs brought the honorable men [of the 
captives] and sold tEem for some clothing or food. Persians 
bought them and tormented them with impossible tortures, 
demanding such quantities of gold and silver that it was 
impossible to pay. And many died there in jail. 
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different parts of the Caucasus until 1223 when I wane, 
in alliance with Xzarbaljanis, Lezghians and other peoples 
finally defeated the Qfpchaqs. killing or selling them 
into slavery 1 . The QIpchaq raids, though less serious 
than the invasions which preoeded and succeeded then, 
nonetheless contributed to the continued unsettled state 
of affairs initiated by the Mongols; depleted the Armeno— * 
Georgian military of some choice leaders; and undoubtedly 
weakened the army's morale. 

The third devastation of Armenia took place from 1225 
to ca. 1230, during which time various parts of the 
country were subjected to raids and invasions by the 
ethnically diverse armie s of the new Khwara zmshah , 

Jalal al-Din MangubirdI 2 * . Resembling his father, he 
offered stubborn and occasionally successful resistance 
to his Mongol pursuers' 5 . This was, however, at the expense 


"The Qlpchaqs seized, among others, Grigor, son of Halbak, 
brother of - Brave Yasak and his brother's son Papak * , for 
Yasak had three sons... But after some daye had elapsed, 
the great hazarapet I wane once again mustered troops and 
went to wreak vengeance on those who had destroyed his 
soldiers. He attacked them at an unexpected hour and put 
the barbarians to the sword. He captured their booty and 
enslaved their children, taking both to his land", KG pp. 
204-6. 

1 

Ibn al-Athir p. 470; KG pp. 206-7. 

2 

PT PP. 49, 128; SEPHA pp 94-99; GAMA pp. 359-60. 

3 


of other peoples, notably the Armenians and Georgians. 

At the head of an army of some 60,000 Turkmens and 
QIpchaq mercenaries, Jalal al-Din invaded northeastern 
Armenia following the age-old route of invasion, through 
Naxijewan and northward 1 . He took and devastated Dwin, and 
at Gafni defeated the 70,000 man strong Armeno— Georgian 
army oommanded by Iwane 2 . This was followed by the capture 


1 

HA? Ill p. 604; UMH P. 133 notes the general Increase 
of nqmadlc elements in Asia Minor as a result of Jalal 
al-Din* s flight. 

2 

_SMP p. 327; Kirakoe* account is fairly extensive, and 
includes one date, 1225/26 (674 A.E.) in the heading 
for chp. 18 of his History ; '*18. Concerning Sultan Jalal- 
adin and the Destruction of the Georgian Army in_674 A.E." 

KG states that Jalaladin, sultan of Xorasan (Khwarazm) as 
a result of the Mongol attack on his lands flecT "through 
the land of Albania and he came and oaptured the city of 
Ganjak. He then assembled his countless troops from among 
the Persians, Taeiks.and Turks and came to Armenia". 

Iwane learned of Jalal* s arrival, informed the ruler of 
Georgia , *md massed the army, boasting that if he defeated 
Jalal al-Din he would force all the Armenians under Georgia's 
comination "to convert to the Georgians* religion [to 
Chalcedonian Orthodoxy], while they would kill those resist- 
ing e KG attributes the Caucasian defeat to this blasphemous 
arrogance. 

Meanwhile Jalal al-Din had come to Kotayk*. The Georgian 
army camped nearby, and observed that the Khwarazmians were 
unaware of this. "Now as soon as this wgs observed by 
one qf the senior Georgian princes, Salue and by his brother 
Iwane, men brave and renowned and triumphant in battle, they 
said to the other troops; 'You stay in one place while we 
shall go and engage them. If we tvmi some of them in our 
pursuit, the victory is ours. Do you then spring out. 

"“m. * tbey defeat us, then do you flee and save your lives'. 

As soon as they engaged them they began to destroy the 
sultan's army. But the Georgian soldiers paid no attention 
and instead fled the place..." fleeing unpursued as far 
as Gatni. Then the aul tan's army followed, killing and 
throwing soldiers over cliffs. 

"Sultan Jalal al-Din came to the head of the valley an d 
saw a pitiful sight. For a multitude of men and horses lay 
there piled up like a heap of rocks. He shook his head and 



said: ’This is not the work of man but of Sod for Whom all 
is possible'. He then turned to rob the corpses of the 
fallen, and having ruined many places, went off to the 
city of Tif lis ( Tp xis ) " , KG pp. 224-25. 

Vardan Arewelc i's information is found in chp. 85 of 
his History . The account differs in detail from what 
is found in the other Armenian sources: "Now toward 
the end of 1225/26, two sons of the Xorazm-Sah, defeated 
and harassed by the T'at'ars came in a ..body of 200,000 
so they say, through the land of Azerbaijan (Adlparakan) 
to Os tan in Armenia. This they took and filled thg plain 
with wide tents. Our forces went against [the Khwarazmians] 
and not a few from our side were lost, both by iEe town 
of Gafni and, a larger group, which fell ovej ditches 
into chasms. This was God's wrath upon Iwane in recompense 
for the new and alien evils worked by his wife. For when 
the presbyter ParkeSt died, she had his body removed from 
the grave and burned. JThen a dog was sacrificed on the 
place...". Jalal al-Dig meanwhile, after conquering many 
places returned to Tabriz. A year later he went to Tiflis 
by way of the plains of Gag, VA p. 145. 

Step anno a Orbelean'a account is briefer than Klrakos* 
and_provides some additional detail. Step'annos notes 
Jalal 's destructive movement from Atrpatakan to the 
Araratean district where he encamped, When atabek Iwane 
went to fight him, the account here becomes somewhat 
different. According to Step'annog, ,5alue and his brother 
Grigor observed how sparse the Khwarazmian army was and 
signalled the Caucasian troops to attack. However, God 
altered the response so that it sounded like "flee". The 
fleeing army, crossed over some loose ground near Gafni 
which gave way, and the mass fell into the ravine. "But 
a t a b e k Iwane got away with 10 men and fled into the fortress 
of Geie. 

"As for- Li pari t [Orbelean], he found some byway and went 
home with all his men, praising the lord [for his deliver- 
ance], This transpired in the year 1225/26 (674A.E.). 

Now after this the whole land became sullied through un- 
believa^be disasters and various [calamitous] events; for 
the Khwarazmians, finding the land without a master, 
mercilessly killed and enslaved and set on fire all the 
homes and dwellings in the cities, villages, and monasteries 
they also burned all the crops and cut down the vineyards 
and trees, as a result of which a severe famine ensued 
everywhere". A plague followed and wolves, which had 
grown accustomed to human carrion now began attacking 
the living. "And this calamity lasted in the land for 
7 years", SQ p. 14§. Step'annos does not narrate the 
fate of Jalal al-Din, and seems unaware (or takes it for 
granted) that the Mongols first came to the Caucasus in 
pursuit of him. 

Het'um the Historian relates nothing about the episode 
of Jalal. This is interesting since chp. 4 of his 
History of the Tatars is devoted to a description of 
Khwarazmia which recounts the country’s borders, chief city. 


and .religion, Grigor Aknero i too does not know about 
Jalal, unless, with Dr, Blake , we take the following 
passage to be a reference to him: "Now when this strange 

P eople [the Mongols] learned that it was the will of God 
for them] to rule over us on the earth, they mustered 
troops and went against the Persians. And " they took from 
them a small city. Then the Persians grew strong and 
took back their own and some of theirs Cthe Mongols' land ] 
Thereafter they sent out a call to wherever the Nation of 
the Archers— —their own people— dwelled. Once more they 
attacked Persia, conquered them and seized their city and 
all their goods", GA pp. 290,292. 

By far the most extensive account of the exploits of 
Jalal al-Din is found in the KC. Leaving aside those 
portions not relevant to the Caucasus, we encounter Jalal 
and some 140,000 followers near Dwin in Armenia: "[Then] 
they reached the Mxargrceli country, for Dwin belonged to 
atabek Iwane, while Ani had been given to his brother's 
son Sahneah, the mandat * urt * -uxuo es . The Khwarazmlans 
came in the third year ox Lada-&eorgi 1 s deaTH # to enclave 
and wreck Dwin and the surrounding countries". Iwane 
and Vahram of Gag informed Busudan about the arrival of 
the foreigners, and an army was sent* 

There was some enmity between Iwane and the two Axalo*- 
xec i brothers, Salva and Iwane. During the first encoun- 
ter with Jalal, atabek Iwane injured his foot [the author 
attributes this to the enmijy]. This encounter took place 
near Gafrni. Thereafter Iwane refused to participate in 
further combats. Apparently under hie control were parts 
of the royal army which he also forbade to fight. However, 
the.T orelis and the two brothers did do battle with 
Jalal. Salva is captured and the Georgians flee. His 
brother Iwane died while hiding in the mountains of Gafni. 
Salva was killed after a year, for not apostasizing. 

Atabek Iwane returned to B3ni while Jalal went to Azarbaijan 
anagaxijewan whence he raided Georgia. Two years later 
Iwane died and. his son Awag was made amirs paaalar . 

"[Jalal al-Din] went and destroyed ihe wnole country of 
Dwin, the k ust of Dwin, all of Ani, Somxit'i, Gag as far 
as Ganja, sanr or. To that time, Samk'or and the neigh- 
boring countries belonged to Vahram of Gag...". 

Sultan Jalal al-Din learned that the atabek and epaealar 
Awag was at Bjni and he urged Awag to get queen Busudan To 
consent to be his wife. Awag relayed the proposal to 
Busudan, who refused it. The jilted sultan headed for 
Tiflis, destroying Somxit'i enroute (KC pp. 169-73; Mur. 

PP. 59-63). 


of Ganjak, loti, and Tiflia in which city a frightful 

massacre of Christiana ensued with the active participation 

of resident Muslima who looked upon Jalal as a liberator 1 . 

The northern cities of Ani and Ears, and the southern 

cities of Xlat* and Manazkert were besieged unsuccessfully 
2 

in 1226 , Certain areas such as Tiflia and Dwin soon were 


J* 528; Abu’l Fida (Kalb. trans,, p. 230); Kirakos 
notes that Jalal al-Din took Tiflis with the complioity 
of the resident Persians and killed those who refused to 
convert to Islam, He describes the forced circumcisions 
and the destruction of crosses and churches, "This occurred 
Tiflis, but in Ganjak, NaxiJJewan and elsewhere" 
,?• 226 '* gruesome account in Georgian, with many 

additional details and amplifications is found in KC pp/ 
175-76; Mur. pp. 64-65. 


m p. 329; MF III P. 605; Abu’l Pida (Nalb. p. 231); 
nH describes Jalal 'a seige and capture of Xlat* and Van 
i?oi 229 594-95); see also SA p. 149; Yov. YiS., 

#388 pp. 845-46, #392 p. 857, #395 P.862, #400 p.sTTT 
pa 18* The KC provides information not found 
elsewhere: "After so destroying Tiflis, they began laying 
waste, enslaving, exterminating, and destroying Somxlt 4 i 
and Kambeqian, the borders of lori, K*art*li and Trialeti, 
Javaxet i, Artahan, and parts of Tao and Samc'xe, the 
lands around Karnip or and Ani. This chastisement and 
providential wrath continued foj five years. For two 
years in the beginning [the Khwara zmi ana 1 destroyed the 
country, then for five years^hey remained in the city 
and destroyed the above-mentioned countries. Excepting 
fasts and fortresses, there were no other structures 

land 3"» KC pp. 178-79; Mur. pp. 66— 
of » Eventually Jalal learned that the Mongols were 
approaching, so he left Tiflis for Azerbaijan, meanwhile 
urging the sultan of Xlat the Caliph, and the sultan of 
Iraq to help him resist the enemy. They declined. 

...guessing that his army agd that of Atrpatakan would 
fee unable to withstand, [Jalal al-Din] quit Atrpatakan 
and again went as the fugitive to Tiflis", KC p. 182; 

Mur. p. 70. Husudan summoned her army, opened the Darial 
Gates enabling northerners (probably QIpchaq Turks) to 
pour into Georgia, and sent this motley group against 
Jalal, who was encamped in Bolnisi valley, Somxit‘1. 

These royal troops were put to flight by the sultan who 
wen * on to Tiflis, destroying", KC pp. 182-83; Mur. 

P«7v» 
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retaken by the Caucasians, but Jalal al-Din continued 
devastating one or another section of Armenia until 
1230 when he was decisively beaten near Erz.injan by a 
united force composed of troops of Malik-Ashraf of Hat*, 
the Saljuq sultan of Bum, Kai-Qubad, Cilician and 
Crusader detachments^. Jalal was murdered the next 
year by a Kurdish peasant 2 . His raids and devastations 


U pp. 129-30; BAP III p. 605; Abu*l-Pida (Nalb. pp. 
233-24); Ibn Bibi pp. 154-74; Yov. YiS . . appendix, #11 
pp. 1031-32; Y2. p. 75. KG's information is found in 
chp. 19 of_his History . "Concerning the Destruction of 
Sultan Jalal al-Din and His Death". According to this 
source, after Jalal had defeated the ruler of Xlat‘, 
Malik-Ashraf, he married.the latter's wife T'amt'a, who 
was the daughter of Iwane. As Jalal went on to ruin other 
districts under the sway of 'Ala al-Din, sultan of Bum, 
the latter mustered a mixed army including Egyptins, 
Cilician Armenians and Pranks. Supposedly, although there 
were less than a thousand Cilician Armenians and Pranks, 
it was due to their valour that Jalal al-Din ' s army was 
routed, KG pp. 22§-29. 

"Now sultan Jalal al-Din rejurged to the land of Albania 
to the fruitful and fertile Mughan plain, in great shame. 

He encamped there and wanted to assemble an army. However, 
the I at ars who had expelled him from his own country as 
a fugitive pursued him and chased him as far as Amit' 
(Amida), where they ferociously struck his forces. The 
impious prince died in that very battle. But some say 
he went on foot thence as a fugitive, and that a man 
chanced upon him and recognized him as the one who had 
earlier slain one of his relations, and so killed him to 
avenge his relative’s blood. Thus did the evil one die, 
wickedly " KG p. 230. 


2 

.SM? P. 335; KG pp. 229-30 (see note 1 above); VA; "After 
committing many crimes, he turned„upon Ilat*, took it, 
and gnriched with booty went to Bum against sultan 'Ala 
al-Din and Malik-Ashraf. However he suffered a great 
defeat in battle and fled with a few [followers] to Mughan, 
that plain so suited for all human and animal needs. Then 
the T at ars— who had thrown him out of his country earlier 
—fell upon him suddenly and thence put him to flight to 
Amids. Either he died inadvertently while fleeing, or he 
fell to the T at'ar sword, or else, as is said, one of 
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had lasted seven years. Not only did he bring mass 
destruction of human life and property, but also 
famine and pestilence, since, as Step'annos Orbelean 
noted, Jalal al-Din and his unruly troops frequently 
cut down fruit trees and vineyards and burned the orops^. 


C Jalal* s] own people whose relation had been killd 
summarily was disgruntled on this account and also because 
of the uncomfortable aovings about of [the army] which 
he had caused. And so vengeance was exacted for the blood 
of the innocent that had been spilled** (VA pp. 143-44). 

The KC; "Hearing this [news of the capture of Ganiak 
by the Mongolg], the sultan hurriedly arose with his family 
and fled to Rum. Meanwhile the Tatars gere pursuing fr-im 
and reached Basen. As soon as [the Khwarazmian army] saw 
the coming of [the Mongols], they scattered. The sultan 
even was left alone. He reached some insignificant village 
and fell asleep under the trees. By chance, someone saw 
him and killed him. The sultan* s belt, saddle and quiver 
were adorned with great gems for which tftat lofty and 
renowned ruler was slain. . ..When the ghwarazmians dispersed, 
many fled to Garmian while sultan Jalal al-Din was killed. 
With this, the great kingdom essentially was ended" (KC 
P. 185 t Mur. pp. 71-72). Abu'l-Pida (Nalb. pp. 233-34) 
claims that the murderers were Kurdish brigands. 


SO p. 146; Ibn Bibi describes the problems caused by 
the lingering Khwarazmian troops to the settled Saljuq 
rulers (pp. 170-84). He mentions an invasion by the sultan 
of Egypt in 1232 which was aided by the malik of Xarberd 
(pp. 184-90). The leaderless, dispersed Khwarazmians 
served as mercenaries in the armies of diTTerent rulers 
(pp. 220-22). According to BH, some 10,000 Khwarazmians 
were settled by Ala 'al-Din, but he does not say where 

BH speaks of the Mongols invading the Xarberd area 
of southern Armenia around 1230. These were gost likely 
detachments returning from the pursuit of Jalal al-Din; 

"Then a legion of the Tatars invaded the country of the 
fortress of Zaid [Xarberd] and it came on as far as the 
Euphrates, which is in Melitene, and it crossed the plain 
of Hanazit. And because the whole population through their 
terror had fled to the places and towns which were disaffected 
and the fortresses, there was not much destruction. And 
those Tatars went back and ruled over Adhorbijan and 
Shaharzur, and they subjugated the Iberians also* (BH 
PP. 396-97). Ibn Bibi (pp. 175-78) speaks of Mongols 
raiding as far as Sebastia/Sivas in 1230. 
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Following the deaths of king Georgi 17 Laia (1223) and 
Iwane Zak'arean (1227), Christian Caucasia, already 
seriously weakened now lost the possibility of united 
resistance against attackers, and this at the very moment 
when it was needed most. 


The fourth invasion of Armenia occurred in 1236. It 
was short and merciless, and confined to the northeastern 
and northern regions. In that year the Mongol general 
Chormaghun, now established at the Mongol summer camp in 
the Mughan plain of Izarbai jan, sent out detachments under 
various commanders to capture all the key fortresses in 
northeastern Armenia 1 . Unlike the first appearance of the 


In the period from 1230 to the reappearance of the Mongols 
in western Armenia, the situation there was hardly stable. 

£H records that the fortress-cities of Xarberd and Xlat' 

\ pa ? 8i 2£ bac * and forth among Muslim rivals 
(BH pp. 400-401). In the early 1230's we see Armenians 
and Georgians fighting in the armies of the Saljuq sultan 
in Palestine (BH p. 400). The same author reoords a 
famine in westers Armenia around 1234 (BH p. 401). In the 
late 1230 • s, Khwarazmian remnants etill were powerful 
enough to give sultan Ghiyath al-Din problems, ravaging 
Samosata and Xarberd (M p. 403) 7£ p. 77)? Araenial cfl- 
ophons also speak of Mongol raids in western Armenia 
prior to 1236. See Yov.Y£S., #403 p. 878, #405 pp. 882-83. 


-542. m PP» 606-607? SEPHA p. 103? CAMA p, 360? Kirakos* 
History contains considerable information on the conquest 
of parts of Caucasia prior to the submission of certain 
princes* After noting the establishment of the Mongols 
in Mughan, he commences in ch . 21 with ah account of the 

of a city then densely 

settled with Muslim Persians. 

«-"f?? ed 4? tely v t 5 e , T ' at,ar arm y ari *i ved and beseiged Ganjak 
al i ®i dea * battling it with numerous war machines. They 
struck the orchard which surrounded the city. Then they 
demolished the city wall using catapults on all sides. 
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However, none of the enemy entered the city. They 
simply remained there, fully armed, for a week guarding 
it" (KG p. 236). Many of the residents then burned down 
their houses and killed themselves. "When the enemy 
observed this, they became furious and put everyone to 
the sword; man, woman, and child. And no one escaped them 
but for a small brigade, armed and fully prepared which 
broke through one part of the wall at night and fled. 

Some few dregs were also spared and tortured to reveal 
where the treasures were kept. Then they killed some 
of them and took the rest captive. They then dug through 
the charred homes and removed whatever/whomever they 
found there. And they were occupied with this for many 
days, and then departed. 

"The T'at'ars then circulated through all the districts 
around the city to dig up and hunt for goods and wares. 

They discovered many things made of gold, silver, copper, 
and iron, as well as various garments which had been hidden 
in cellars and subterranean chambers, 

"And so the city remained desolate for four years. They 
then commanded that it be rebuilt, and a few people slowly 
assembed there and rebuilt it, except for the wall. 

Ch . 22, Concerning the Destruction 
of the Lands of Armenia and Georgia by the Same Army, 

"A few years after the destruction of Ganjak this 
fanatical and wily army divided up by lot all the lands 
of Armenia, Georgia, and Albania, each chief according 
to his importance receiving cities, districts, lands 
and fortresses in order to take, demolish and ruin them. 

And each went to his allotted area with his wives, sons 
and army baggage, where he remained without a care, 
polluting and eating all the green plants with camels 
and livestock" (KG pp. 236-37). Kirakos then notes that 
Georgia was in a weakened condition as a result of the 
misrule of Rusudan whom he characterizes as a lascivious 
woman. "RusudaQ exercised the authority through the 
commanders Iwane and his son Awag;_Sahnsah, son of Zak’are; 
Vahram [of Gag] and others". Iwane died and his position 
was taken by Awag. "And since they were unable to with- 
stand that great blizzard [of Mongols] which had come, 
they all betook themselves to fortresses, wherever 
they were able. The Mongols spread throughout the plains, 
mountains, and valleys like a multitude of locusts or 
like torrential rains pouring down on the land" (KG pp. 
237-38). 
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Mongols in the Caucasus which had been for the pursuit of 
a fugitive, their reappearance now was for the purpose of 
conquest and occupation. On this occasion, the Mongols 
travelled with their families, carts, and herds-- their 
"portable economy" 1 . Upon receiving news of the return 
of the Mongols, the ruler of Georgia, queen Kusudan 
(1223-47) with many of the naxarar/didebula fled to 
the security of western Georgia, while others secured themselves 
in their fortresses. But no one was secure . Molar- noyin 
took the territories of Iwane's nephew Vahram of Gag: 

Samk*or, Sagam, Terunakan, Ergevank*, Gag, Tawul, Kacaret*, 
K'awazin. The Kiwrlkean fortresses of Macnaberd and 
Nor Berd fell, and about the same time the clerical 
historians Vanakan and Kirakos Ganjakec‘i were captured. 
Ghatagha- noyin took Gardman, Jarek', Getabek, and Vardanasat. 
Ghaghatai-noyin took the Zak'arid holdings of Lofi; and 
soon Dmanis, Samsulde and Tiflls fell. Iwane's son 
Awag surrendered when his fortress of Kayean was beseiged 
by Dughata- noyin . Upper and Lower Xa$en were taken by 
Jughbugha, while Aslan- novin took the Siwnik* district 2 . 


CAMA p. 361. 


HAP III pp. 607-609? SEPHA pp. 104-105? 107-108? CAMA 
pp. 361-63 ? KG pp. 239-50? VA p. 145? GA pp. 294,296? 

KC 186-87, Mur. pp. 72-73. Por translations of these 
passages see the notes to ch. 3. 


Aa will be seen in the next chapter, in many cases the 

local Armenian princes, instead of resisting surrendered 

to the Mongols, were spared, reinstated in their holdings 

and sometimes even promoted. However, surrender did not 

always elicit Mongol sympathy. Pearing the harsh fate 

suffered by Ani, Kars surrendered but was devastated 

nonetheless 1 . Surmari was attacked and ravaged. Shlrvan 
2 

fell . Thus, during the course of 1236 the Mongols 


— LF 1 ?■ S 10 I -SS2HA p. 107; CAMA p. 362; Yov.YiS., 

PP. 909-911, #416 p. 917; #4 22 p. 936; KGj The suSrniesion 
of a few eastern Armenian princes did not bring a halt 
to the Mongols* conquering activity. Chormaghun took 
Awag and his troops and marched against - Ani . First he 
sent envoys telling the people to surrender. "Those who 
principals of tlie city did not dare respond to 
t£Sorma£hun 9 a ] message without asking prince Sahnaah, 
since the city was under his authority. How the mbb in 
the city with the famik s (rabble) killed Chormaghun's 
delegation . ChormagEun battled with selge machinery 
took the city, generally killing the population "spearing 
only a few women and children and some artisans whom they 
led into captivity. Then they entered the city, took all 
the goods and possessions, looted all the churches, 
ruined and destroyed the whole city and corrupted the 
glory of its comeliness" (KG p. 258). 

In ch . 28 Kirakos describes the sack of Kars. Kars 
surrendered its keys, "but because the T ‘at ‘are were 
anxious for booty and feared no one, they did there the 
same as they had done in Ani... 

"The same army also took the city of Surb Mari CSurmalu] 
which several years earlier Sahniah and Awag had taken 
from the Taciks. And while [the inhabitants] were yet 
licking their wounds, suddenly a certain one of the nobles 
named fcara Bahatur came upon them with many troops and 
^.uickiy took the city, ravishing all that he found in it" 


HAP III p. 610; SEPHA p. 107. 


2 


subjugated by sword or treaty all of northeastern and 
northern Armenia. They met with no serious resistance 
anywhere . 


The Mongol conquest of western and southern Armenia 
took place between 1242 and 1245. These lands, it will 
be remembered, though inhabited by Armenians were under 
the political domination of the Saljuqs or, in the case 
of Xlat\ of the Ayyubids 1 . In 1242 Baiju- novin (the 
successor of the former supreme commander Chorma£hun 
who had lost his hearing) took Karin/Erzerum after a siege 
of two months. The population was massacred and led away 
into slavery . The Mongols spent the winter of 1243 at 


See pp, 63-64. above. 


HA? Ill p. 611 j S EPH A p. 109} p. 137; Ibn Bibi 

describes how the rulers of Hat and Erzerum were arguing 
over money for hiring mercenaries to defend themselves 
)*® n -Itii pp. 222-37); BK describes the taking of Erzerum 
(p. 406). During 1242 the Mongols looted as far south as 
Xarberd (BH pp. 406-407). KG: "As soon ssBaiju assumed 
authority he forthwith mustered troops from all the peoples 
under his domination and went to that part of Armenia under 
the domination of the sultan of Rum". He beseiged Karin 
and invited the city to surrender. Receiving a negative 
reply, Baiju broke down the walls with eeige machinery 
and destroyed the city. "And at that time the city was 

v *f y m h S?Z ily . populated bein « filled not only with Christians 
and Taciks, but all the people from the whole district had 
assembled there [for protection] . 

"l n the city were countless holy gospels (belonging to] 
the great and the small. The foreigners took these and 
sold the expensive ones to the Christians in their army 
<*n ply - In glee they spread through each district, dividing 
up the churches and monasteries. May Christ reward the 
Christian princes Awag, Sahnsah, Vahram’s son Albula, pious 
Bop r s eon Grigor Xa$enc i, and their troops. For these 
bougb t ou-t °f slavery as many men, women, and 
Hishops, priest and eacons as was possible" 

(KG pp. 279-80); GA pp. 307, 309. 


their base in Azarbaljan, but returned in springtime to 
crush the forces of the Saljuq sultan of Bum, Ghiyath 
al-Din Kai Khusrau at Kose Lagh/Chmankatuk near Erzinjan 1 . The 


1 

See A.G.Galstyan'e Armenian article in PBH #1(1964) and 
the English translation of it "The Pirst Jrmeno-Mongol 
Negotiations" in the Armenian Review vol. XXIX (1976) 

PP. 26-37_ (Hereafter frAMN]. FAMN pp. 27-29: SEPHA on* 
110-11. BH p. 407 describes the battle of Chmankatuk, as 
does Abu'l-Fida (Nalb. p. 234). Ibn Bibi describes the 
defeat, and the subsequent "unfriendliness" of the Cilician 
Armenians in surrendering the sultan's refugee mother to 
the Mongols (Ibn Bibi pp. 222-37). 

KG: "The sultan had left his usual place and had come to 
that part of Armenia which was under his domination, hard 
by a village called fman-katuk. 

"General Baiju, consistent with his deep knowledge, 
divided his soldiers into many fronts, putting foremost 
those under the brave commanders while the foreign troops 
composed of various nationalities who had come with them 
he divided so that they would not work any treachery" 

(KG p. 282)j Vardan Arewelc'i's account of the taking 
of western Armenia is quite brief, mentioning neither 
the Armeno-Georgian auxiliaries nor the tactisc used in 
battle: "88. Now in the year 1243 Baiju- noyin replaced 
the authority of Chormaghun and took the city of Karin, 
taking thence Umek7 a man venerable, wealthy (mecatun) 
and fearful of the Lord, as well as his relations, the 
sons of naron Yohann, Step’annos and his five brothers. 

In 1244 LBaiJu conquered] the whole territory of Rum 
and the notable cities, first Caesarea, then Sebastia 
[whose people] were spared destruction Bince they had 
submitted early, then Erznka which was mercilessly destroyed 
and enslaved, for it had resisted. (The Mongols also 
took] many lands and districts where especially the Armen- 
ian people (were to] dwell in distree" (VA p. 147). 

GA: "The commander of the army was Baiju- noyin . a man 
successful in battle, achieving many victories wherever 
he met resisters. But the causes of victory were the 
Armenian and Georgian princes who were in the front lines 
and launched themselves with a mighty blow against the 
enemy. Then, after them, came the I at'ars, with bow 
and arrow". Georgians were not only fighting on the 
Mongols' side. Aknerc*i notes that the son of Salue, who 
had been with the sultan of Rum for a long time, fought 
in the sultan's army. "When the battle waxed fierce, the 
courageous and renowned son of Salue put to flight the 
T at ars and killed many of them". Aknerc'i also praises 
the fighting ability of Albula, son of Yahram, grans on 
of Plu Zak are, fighting on the Mongols' side. At nightfall 
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the battle of Chmankatuk endgd. The next morning the 
™2 g 2i 8 » di8Covered that fihlyath al-Din had fled (GA pp. 
307-309) . 

Het ‘urn's unusual account of the taking of eastern Asia 
M 3^2 r x? ho 7 8 ^ numeroU8 o£ a writer not well acquainted 

SIS J n u Chp * 18 » " Re « ardin « Ogedei, Second 

nian of the Tatars" he recounts a number of Mongol battles 
with the Turks", but Het urn appears to have merged Jalal 
al-Din with the sultan of Rum. After 10,000 Mongols were 
?ut to flight by the Turks, Ogedei sent general Baiju 
(Payton) "with 30,000 Tatar soldiers called damak or 
reconnaissance troops... Now when Baiju with lEeTJo.OOO 
soldiers reached the kingdom of the Turks, travelling day 
by day he leaped that the sultan from whom the first 

-fw f l8d had lied, and that his son named K'iadati 
(? G|iyath ) had succeeded him. When the former heard 
about the coming of the Tatars he was horrified and summoned 
as many mercenary troops as he could from foreigners and 
f r °“ t ^ e Latins. He had in his service among others, 

2,000 Latins led by two commanders named Yohanes Liminad 
7m?° £ yprus * and the other, Vonipakios bom in Genoa. 

[The Turkish sultan] also sent to neighboring sill tans 
promising anyone who came favors and gifts. And thus 
gathering a great multitude of warriors, he went to the 
place where the Tatars were encamped. However the Tatars 
were in no way disturbed. Instead they valliantly waged 
war as far as Konsedrak, In the end the Tatars were the 
victors and the Turks were defeated in a masterly fashion. 

In this way the Tatars captured the kingdom of the Turks 
1® the year of Our Lord 1244(Het‘um pp. 40-41). 

The KC relates the conquest of western Armenia and the 
sending to the Mongols by Rusudan ofher son David as events 
occurring simultaneously. Queen Rusudan sent as messengers 
Mongols Spnsah, Awag, Vahram, and the erisf av 
(duke) of Heret i, Sota. "While the queen was sending her 
son [to the Mongols] , .they ha<i decided to campaign against 
great sultan Ghiyath al-Din, by origin a Saljuq, master 
to subjugate him. They sent Baiju- novin who took 
with him the very preatest princes of Georgia. When they 
reached the countries of Sebastia and Erznka, they started 
* *“ltan approached the Mongols with an army 

°£ 700,000 (1) commanded by two Georgians. "Sarvarsis- je 

A ^ xazia called Dard who had great renown from the very 
5-? <:2 r J? i8 bra *? ry and had remained firm in the faith: 

Wi u was P ardavlay son of Salva Axalc 'ixeli-T *or- 
eii # who had fled to the sultan and was a brave man. 

VVK far !u' ,( £ C pp * 191 “92? Mur * PP- 76-775. The 
KC then describes the boasting of Mongol subject Sargis 
tfalel, Lvartvare'e grandson before Baiju. The Georgians 
were all appointed as advance-attackers. "Now the Georgians 
fought better and more bravely than any. A fierce battle 
ensued and countless men were killed on the sultan's side, 
inciuding Sarvarsis-Je called Dard Abxaz, their general. 

The sultan's army took to flight and the Tatars and Georgians 
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The defeat of the Saljuqs at K3ae Dagh was an event of 
the greatest significance for the Armenians both locally, 
and abroad in the independent state of Cilicia. Like 
dominoes the remaining key cities of central Asia Minor 
fell; Erzinjan, Caesarea, Sebastia/Sivas, Melitene/Malatya, 

“d Bi ’ rigl1 - 1“ 12 «5 Baiju captured Xlat\ Amfda, Ede.ea, 


pizrsued, killing numberless warriors and takina canti*#. 
the 

all sorts of extraordinary cloths and clSthiS Ld P .^ h 

si,*Ey*s,:' -Sa.* s 

ssssas#. 

thereof a did h not C .i ah ™iuJ^£X*« a ’ Sen*?LJ” h ? 1 bi, “ ta 

Mth'e^iiSef'Jr^f^Srthei Sat 1 ?* 7 br ! ache<1 “» «U. 

buildings a8U And 8 th and burned the wonderful houses and 

th. )y o^L SI |e^SJ n ^ ° ff 

P. 961; VTp. 84. ’ * ^ • #436 959-60; #437 

Chma^katukf^fiiied^ith 11 * 1 tb ® n . the next da y [after 
ofROm Firsttw ^ th ., 6 £ eat , joy » they attacked the land 
Then thav p bey Erznka and left sahna (guards) 

2Su« ’Li ?«S a S?S” a t and wro ^ bt r eh raw“ l; 

in battle ■B rt _ n + f^ d not surrender, but resisted the Tatars 
and it was fiiied^ffv,"* 8 ? ucb cavalr y stationed in it, 
the town willingly i S n T £ e ?« did not surrender 


and Nisibis 1 . By that year the Armenian populations, 
be they in Caucasian Armenia, western Armenia, southern 
Armenia, or even Cilician Armenia were to a greater 
or lesser degree all formally under the overlordship of 
the Mongols. A unique situation had been created. 


During the more than 100 years of Mongol domination, 
the Armenians experienced periods of benevolent, even 
enlightened, rule and of capricious, benighted misrule. 
Prom 1236-43 Mongol rule resulted in little if any 
radical change in the lives of Caucasian Armenians. As 
was mentioned above, many if not most of the naxarars 
retained control of their lands. Probably Mongol 
garrisons were maintained in the key cities, but, as was 
the case during the Saljuq conquests, it seems unlikely 
that there would have been enough troops to police all 
areas. During this early period the sources unanimously 
note that the Mongols returned each winter to the warm 
MughSn plain of AzarbSIjln, so for part of the year the 
majority of them were outside of Armenia (though hardly 
very far away). Apparently, prior to 1243 no permanent 


they took their goods as booty" (GA pp. 307-309). 


1 

HAP III p. 612 j SEPKA p. Ill; K G pp. 292-93 

2 

See following page, note 1. 


formal taxes had been imposed on Armenia, the conquerors 
contenting themselves instead with the rich booty and 
plunder to be had from the many areas taken by military 
forCe » But the souses maintain that in 1243 by command 


sprigs; 

about early Mongol administrative-fiscal policies in ^ rk 
W w® aia a ? d Georgia prior to Ar ghu n*s census of 1243/44 
When speaking about the battle for certain eastern Ar»«A 

forsilSSI 8 !®?*! 1 * 12 ??* he 8ays: " Meanw hile the army of 
ior6ign©r8 battlsd with th6 fortresses ThnnA xu . 

unwillingi, provided the Mo4£?S?S ho™? iSSScf" 

they dema »ded. The Mongols placed taxes 
'jI®Ha t «®?* and . t i efb them in their name" (KG p. 243). Cho 
?. de8 ®?i be ® the capture of Vanakan vardapet and his student 
he author himself. When the Mongols were beseiging the 1 
cave where Vanakan was holed up, the followiS mfs^fgi 

vou wait y tA S dn” F o 0O n° Ut8ide the enenie s shouted: *Why € do 
you want to die? Come out to us, we shall give you over- 
seers and leave you in your places*. They repeated th-J« 
a second and third time, with pledges" (KG J 244) 

ccnclusion of Molar- noyin * a interview with Vanakan 
fortrea lrSr ordered him to bring down the people of the 

bS lSt"in SI place®*? th £? d h ® proni88d that each would 

bu-ndv-MT 1 ..^! 8 bi8 overseers and that he would' 

*? d fields ( agaraks ) in his name" (KG p 246) 
captives, however, such as Kirakos and Vanakan ' 
Sin®**™* left in their places": "...Then they selected 
rest f the V a «^ U ! ° ould e ° about with them. The 
111 * 1 S5 y *2 r ? p#d taken t0 the monastery and to the village 
and left their overseers there so that ho one else would 

KG P * 248 ^» T * at 8ame year (1236) the Mongols 
wh08e Prince, Sahnsah had fled: "They discovered 1 
ha? br8asurea of prince Sahnsah which those obedient to him 
had taken and robbed, and the 1‘at‘ars constructed theSe 

thl South of a the y D S iCh n ° ° n ® C ° Uld 88e * 8lnce they made 

oniv narrow enough that it was sufficient 

out* fvG n tr ? S8U m! in * but not for taking anything 
Since the^nhlhi; !•••?!“ they came to Sebastia and ^ 
Idvfl/va bitants of the clt y bad surrendered in 

SSI «S“h? 0iai 2 g °? X t0 them with Sifts and presents— no 
cSIqII?iS a ?^’c?ii ?^hIi Part ° f th ® City wa8 looted, 
and left" (KG V pm? tb ? lr ^ n t ae they set overseers 
S tMs topiS. P ‘ 283K VA and S ° have nothin « to aay 

Grigor Aknerc ‘i *s first mention of an administrative deed 


lie 


follows the agreement of the prinoes to pay the mal and 
tagar taxes and to contribute soldiers to the army 7 "The 

IK ? rs ' as £? ein « to thia > 1®« off killing and destroying 
the land. They then returned to their place, the Mughan 
country. However, they left a chief named iara Bulafo 
demolish aH the country's fortresses which they had taken. 

1° foundations the impregnable fortresses 
jmilt by the TaSiks at great cost" (GA p. 296). While in 
Much an, the three commanders Chormaghun. Ben^.l and Mular 
a t night with the latter two urging the 
killing~of all the population in a new expeditions. 
Chormaghun, however, urged peace: "There has been enough 
destruction afldkiiiing in the land. Let it remain ^ 
cultivated (sen). They can cultivate it, giving half 
*i v ® on, from the vineyards and fields, and 

thJ P 3£f+ h 2l f ? r th ®“!! lvea " < GA 29 0 )- Mysteriously, 
nex ^^ a y» two the warlike commanders were found 
dead. Chormaghun, the_survivor, went to "Chingiz" and 
and explained. The Khan mentions that it is God's will 

+21 Mong ° la J® tak ® the world, maintain order, impose 
the ya g ax and collect tzlu, mal talar, and Ip'Jur taxes. 

.Slf 11 § av ® Chormaghun his wife Aylt^ana Ehatun and 
se ?iv bac ^ to the tfau casus , to Mughan. with 110 chiefs* 

council a+ e ?h hel<i t ( xufut a^) and a great 

council at Chormaghun'a order, and they divided the 

the 110 c hl«ftains. Dividing the land into 
three parts, one group went north, one south and one 
directly through the country... 

the names of those chieftains who remained in the 
?* dd i2„2£ t «® ®°Y”try were: Aaut.u-noyin who was the oskr 
iha ,2°e 8 , rela tlve ) of the Khan; flalatay who was called 
khan, Sanit ey; another junior palatay; Bacu-novin(Bai ju) 

Korn they placed ..to. head ef all thi trccpFTTIar ^novic ; 

I ut to-noyln; A.gaet ‘ay- noyln : Xo.1ar -5sfe : 
Xurum$i-noyin; Xunan-noyin; T enal- noyinT TnSirag«novTnT A ~ 

1. J^V 8 ” 8 , 13 oHisHTaivided amongst” themsel ves”fhe 
land of Georgia and Albania, mountain and plain. And they 
broughtthe great House of Chormaghun to Ganjak Sahastan 7 
which previously was destroyed buT^later restoref ^Xp. 302). 

i^ n £ xt < d /! crib88 the oa Pture of Vanakan, the des- 
truction of Karin/Erzerum, the victory of Chmantakuk and 
following that the capture of Erzinjan "where they left 

fir S lhl S 2 ar + 8) " ( 5 A v P * 310> * th S destruction of Caesarea, 
gOj* ‘ C8p J u T e * 0 “ ya and Ax5ar * "Tten they attacked 

d it 8ei « e » tut they did not kill the 

e^iJ+f^+u* Ratli er, they took their belongings as booty, 
counted tne men. lnmn a ah than t* ..a a 


h* A +22 r M ing ?° the KC » the firat administrative move made 
M ®^ 018 occurred after Awag's submission. "He 
Chormaghun, Chaghatai, Bi? 0 (Baiju?) and Yusur 
ho saw [him] and honored him, became intimately acquainted 
a £ d ® ppointe d guards for [his] cities. In their language 
these are called san ". Subsequently Sahnsah submitted: 


of the Great Khan GtiyUk himself, taxes amounting to 
between l/30th and l/10th ad valorem, were Imposed on 
virtually everything movable and immovable and a heavy 
head tax of 60 silver dram a was collected from males 1 . 


"They appointed guards for the interior of the country" 

(KC p. 190; Mur. p. 75). The capture and killing of 
the disobedient continued until finally Iwane C'ixiajvarel— 
£? lel k? ubmitted: " Iwane w ent and met Chaghatai who received 
him with honor and appointed guards for“the country. 

When they had secured the entire land in this fashion, 
they divided it among the four rulerB (noyins) as well as 
(■included in the division) all the erist ava(d iifr »g) their 
incomes and taxes which they took and sentT* In this way 
Mur C p Un ?6f besan t0 be Pacified, gradually" (KC p. 191 ; 


The subsequent chronology here seems to be somewhat 
confused. Tlje KC next describes the campaign against 
Ghiyath al-Din, adding; Twhile the queen was sending 
her son [to the Mongols] .. .harassed by the fighting [and 
after the capture of Konya] , the sultan requested peace 
a ?5L promised t0 pay heavy 411(1 great taxes, and giving many 
huge gems, pearls, he calmed them down and requested 
guards « And for & certain tine they would have no sultan 
until the best was chosen" (KC pp. 194-95j Mur. pp. 77-78). 


-M? Ill p. 620; CAMA pp. 365-66; VT pp. 88,91. KG's 
ia f 0 !? 11 * in his chp. 44: "As soon as KhSn 
Guyuk took control of the great kingdom of the T*a?*ar 
army in their own land, he forthwith sent out tax-collectors 
v7 i8 J tr ? op8 ln var ious lands and regions which they had 
subdued, to take 1/lOth ( tasanord ) of all the military 
property as well as taxes' from the districts and kingdoms 
conquered by them; from the Persians, TaSiks, Armenians, 
Albanians, and from all peoples under them" 
vKGpp. 311-12) * The chief 8 of the tax-collectors were 
Arghun and Buqa, the latter even confiscating goods from 
a terrified Mongol nobility; "Yet no one dared say anything 
t0 „ * be had aaa «“bled brigands from among the Persians 

and Taeiks who mercilessly performed deeds of cruelty and 
were especi^iy inimical toward the Christians. 

Therefore they provoked him against the pious prince 
ala ij C^uqa] seized him in the great court, before 
5. * objected him to numerous punishments. 

He demolished [Hasan's] inaccessible fortresses; the one 
called in Persian Xoyaxana, Bed, Ciranak*ar and hie other 
fortresses. And they so levelled them that not even a 
trace appeared that anything had ever been built there. 

Taking much gold and silver from [Hasan] they 'barely spared 


The severity of the taxes and the brutal manner of their 
collection triggered an abortive uprising of the naxaraj/ 
didebule in 1248/49. This rebellion, which was discovered 
by the Mongols while still in the planning stages was 
crushed at the expense of human and animal lives and crops 
in numerous districts of northeastern Armenia and southern 
Georgia. Some of the arrested Armenian and Georgian 
conspirators, unable to raise the huge ransoms demanded 
for their release were tortured or killed 1 . But the main 


his life. The great nobility ( mecamec awagani ) could do 
nothing to help him, so thrown into fear were all the 
spectators" (KG p. 313). Buqa also planned to seize the 
prince of princes Awag, but the great nobility (presumably 
Mongol nobility) urged him to visit Buqa with his large * 
personal army, saying: "Should [Buqa] happen to seize you. 
then you attack him". Seeing Awag 'a troops the frightened 
Buqa asked: What is that multitude of soldiers for? Could 

it be that you are rebelling from the Khan and have come 
to kill us ? Buqa then spoke to Awag o7"*peace, while 
simultaneously plotting against him. But before Buqa was 

a ?£ uali ?f 5 i3 designs, died of disease (KG p. 314) 
. Grigor Aknerc i does not mention the census of 1243 
si r ?oli y £ Ho "® ver * describing the taking of Sebastia/Sivas 
l 7 rites: But the y did not kill them, rather 

took their treasures as booty and registered the populace 
and imposed taxes on them according to their custom, the 
mai and t aia£. And leaving iahna (guards) and chiefs in 
the land of Rum. . . " ( GA - ~ • 


P. 312, 


a 

HAP III pp. 620-22; SEPKA pp. 131-32; CAMA p. 366; In 
ehp. 47, "Concerning the Destruction Wrought by the T ‘at ‘are 
i^2/cA Si ?wi.? irakos narrates the princes' rebellion of 
1249/50: While the land was recovering a little from the 

raids and plunderings stirred up by the earth-consuming 

P rinces deprived and robbed the poor, and from 
this extortion they bought expensive clothing and they 
dressed, ate, drank, and boasted greatly as is the arrogant 
S! 0 :„: f 1 SMrg i a *• 318). KiraJtoa retoto. tto« .to 

a °J la * rn from t he Past", and he considers the instig- 
a *£f, °* *** to b ® Satan. "...Suddenly all the 

? f the ,? at ar arny held a council, armed, and 
wanted universally to ravage the lands of Armenia and 
orgia, [lands] obedient to them, because the Georgian 
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king wanted to rebel with all the princes, and [the 
Mongols] were recruiting to come and destroy them, since 
it was apparent that all the princes were going for a 
levee to the king of Georgia, Dawit*, in Tiflia. 

And while they were drinking wine, their spirits rose 
and an immature man among them said: 'Having such a 
multitude of troops, why do we serve [the Mongols]? Come, 
let us fall upon them suddenly, destroy and exterminate 
them, and we shall have our lands'. 

"The great prince Awag intercepted this plot. And the 
T at ar army happening to be in the place was informed 
about it, and the army notified its chiefs. 

"As soon as the forces of the princes each went to its 
own place thus armed, they [the Mongols] wanted generally 
to destroy everyone. The princes they found with them, 
they arrested and to those who were not there they sent 
summons for them to come in haste... 

*...One of the senior leaders, general Chaghatai . head 
of the entire army and a friend of Awag, came amidst the 
armed troops and said to them: *We have no order from the 
Khan to kill those who are obedient to us, stand in 
service to us, and pay taxes to the Khan. And the reality 
of their rebellion is not certain, Hut if we destroy 
them without cause you will be responsible to the Khan'. 
Hearing this they ceased following the matter. ~ 

"The mother of Awag, named Xosak, went to them to assure 
them of her son's loyalty to them and that he soon would 
be coming— which in fact happened, since prince Awag 
quickly came up and demonstrated his intimacy with them bv 
many testimonies. J 

"King Dawit ‘ and the other princes arrives. [The Mongols] 
bound all of them tightly, according to their custom, hand 
and foot, with thin cords. They left them bound thus 
for three days, ridiculing and insulting them for their 
arrogance and rebellious plans. And they took all [the 
rebels'] horses, put a price on their heads, and left 
them. [.The Mongols] attacked Georgia, falling upon many 
districts of the rebels and non-rebels. They cut down 
many people and took even more captive, a countless mul- 
titude of men, women, and children they drowned in the 
river. And this took place in 1249/50 (698 A.E.) " (KG 


VA:".. .For a census was conducted in 1243/44by which 
they worked deeds worthy of lamentation and tears not 
merely for [the sake of] rational animals, but for dumb 
animals, mountains and plains, which were watered with 
* ears » ThiB same lamentation was repeated in 
1249/50 because Baiju and the other nobles got wind of 
the presumptuousness and rebelliousness of the king and 
the princes of Georgia. King Dawit* was arrested as 
were other grandees; they were bound and sentenced to 
death, though they were spared by concern from On High. 
Nonetheless, countless numbers were killed and enslaved, 
villages and fields [were destroyed], and they disgraced 
women in Armenia — but more so in Georgia" (VA pp. 147-48). 
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Aknerc i's narration of the rebellion is found in his 
chp. IX. Like Kirakos, Aknerc'i noted that it was a 
Georgian custom to boast: "Now one of the Georgian princes 
oounted the other princes in front of the Ung a nd 
declared the number of princes to be 1000. And some of 
Princes had 1000 horsemen for battle, while some had 
500. The news of this spread throughout the entire kingdom, 
while they carelessly ate and drank. When they b a d 
counted and taken stock of the Armenian and Georgian forces, 
they said that their side would vanquish the T'at'ar 
troops. And they divided the chiefs amongst themselves, 
hut this was not spoken straightforwardly, rather, in jest, 
for they were at leisure and free from care, and there 
was no enemy in the eastern land besides the Tat'ars who 
kept coaiag and through taxation harassing the Georgian 
and Armenian princes. Prom some they demanded gold cloth, 
from some falcons, from some alek ("well-bred") dogs and 
horses. And in this way they“Earassed them over and above 
the mal, t alar and xalan " (GA p. 320). Aknerc’i says 
that a certain unnamed traitorous prince went and informed 
the Mongols. 

"Now they, believing these false words, turned against 
the land, taking as plunder all the goods and flocks. 

But they didjiot kill people, [beingj without orders from 
the great Khan. They seized the king and all the princes 
of the nation, while they even took to the court of the 
chieftain the great prince of Georgia, Awag, At * abak Iwvane's 
son, on a litter, since he had fallen ill in ^Hose days 
and was unable to ride a horse. Although the other princes 
and the king spoke a great deal, they did not believe them, 
and did not cease making captives and looting the land. 

But ^hen they took Awag on a litter to the court of the 
cll ieftain(8) he spoke and was believed; they left 
off destroying the land and made peace with the terrified 
and pitiful Chriatians" (GA p. 322). 

Step annos Orbelean omits any reference to the princes' 
rebellion. The account in the KC for the period 1243-50 
is extremely confused chronologically. Dating, as usual, 
is absent, and beyond this, many events are telescoped. 

The chronicler laments the confused state of affairs foll- 
owing the death of queen Rusudan in 1247. During this time, 
the Georgian army was obliged to fight each year against 
the Assassins at Alamut, to fulfill military service to the 
Mongols. Furthermore, with the country kingless, Turks 
began attacking the Valarskert area. Then, with Georgia 
in confusion, the Georgian princes assembled at Koxtast‘avi, 
complaining about their yearly fighting obligations at 
Alamut. They decided to rebell against the Mongols. Present 
were Egaralan, Dadiani, Vahram of Gag, Lvarlvare, Sot ‘a 
Kupar, T orlan, the Her-Kaxet ‘is, the K‘art‘lec‘is, 

Gamerkei T oreli, Sargis 1‘mogveli, the Mesxs and people 
or Tao* However the noyin s Baiju and Angurag arrested 
those at Kokta and sent them to Sirakavan, where Chormaghun 
had them bound. They claimed they had assembled ^o pay the 
£“ ara -1 tax. But they were not released until one of the 


causes of the unrest remained unaddressed by the Mongols. 


After the accession of the Great Khan Mongke (1251-59) 
a thorough census was made of all parts of the empire 
during 1252-57^. The Iranian emir Arglran personally 
conducted the census of Caucasia in 1254. Although the 
study made by Arghun has not survived, modern scholars 
estimate the Armenian population of Greater Armenia 
(excluding Cilicia) to have been about 4 million in the 
mid-13th century . The thoroughness of Arghun' s work 
boded ill for Armenian laborers. Kirakos Ganjakeo'i 


instigators, C otne Dadiani, oame all the way from Abxazia 
Mur ^pp 1 ** 90*94^* repeated tk ® 8affl ® *tory (KC pp. 211-16; 


SMP pp. 339-40. 


p * p. 148 merely mentions the census. 

Axnerc i provides information not met with in the other 
Armenian sources: "In one small village [the Mongols] 
counted 30 or 50 men all from 15 to 60 years of age. 

They took 60 spitaks from each person counted. When they 
captured one wno had fled or hid, they cruelly tied his 
hands back and beat him with green rods until his body 
7 aa £l.! U !w a ? d ® aked J with *lood. Then they pitilessly 
f ® rocloua dogs, which they had trained 
huma ? flesh, and they let them devour the miserable 
ionewhat^^?^*^ c hristians" (GA p. 325). The KC, though 
somewhat confused, has a passage which appears to relate 
* ® * h ® c ®»8us of 1254. It characterizes Arghun. strangely, 
f® a ^ ust » honeat adviser, quite the opposite of the 

80U ^ es * Fira- t Arghun was sent to the domains 
of Batu, north of the Caucasus: "to survey and record 
o-2*l. 8 ? ldlers J a,ld warri ors who had gone with the senior 
campaigning, and to stipulate according 

have 7 hiCh is a iift for th08 ® wh ° 

. a Y® tak f” to the road and recompense for horse and 

Outfit P ; Hil Mur * p * 107) * Arghun then went to 
"wKJ ? her£ he en 8agea in the same work. 

■h+k 11 ** 16 rea °bed HtllegU-Khan, the latter received him 
ith honor and sent him to Georgia to king David, then on 


described it as follows: 


C Census- takers] also reached the lands of Armenia, 
Georgia, Albania, and the districts around them, and 
began recording all those from 11 years and up, except- 
ting the women. And they demanded the most severe 
taxes, more than a man could bear. And people became 
impoverished. They harassed the people with unbelievable 
beatings, torments, and tortures. Those who hid were 
seized and killed. Those who were unable to pay the rate 

had their children taken to pay their debt, for [the census 

takers] circulated around with Persian Muslim attendants... 
all the artisans, whether in the cities or in villages 
were taxed. Furthermore, fishermen of the seas and lakes, 
miners and blacksmiths and painters/plasterers [were taxed] 
...And they alone profitted. They took all the salt mines 
in Kolba and in other regions. 

Arghun similarly profitted greatly from the merchants 
and heaped up vast quantities of gold, silver, and precious 
stones. Thus everything became expensive and the lands 
became filled with lamentation and complaints. Then he 
left in charge of the lands a wicked governor (ostikan) 
who demanded the same a mo tint every year by list7aScr"Th 
writing. 1 


to Rum to survey all of his holdings. When Arghun reached 
Georgia, all the inhabitants of David's kingdom were 
greatly menaced. They started surveying people and beasts 
fields, and plants, vineyards and vegetable gardens. From 
[each] 9 land-owning peasants it was ordered that 1 soldier 
should be provided. Thus David's kingdom provided by 
census to the Tatars 9 duman s . which is 9 x 10, 000. (From 
each]village they stipulated gifts: to the Thousander 
one lamb and one drahkan (?); to the Ten Thousander, one 
sheep and two drahkan : for the horseman (?) 3 tetri s d^ily 
(“a silver coin). He so stipulated and then went to Rum 
Baghdad, and everywhere" (KC pp. 234-35: Mur. pp. 107-108). 


4 

KG ^p. 362-63: "ew zamenayn aruestag eta, ejfc’e i k' alak *s 

51 * i giwls . zamenayn i harki kac ucin. Ayl ew zcovaks . 

52 Jknorsac ^ . ew zerTcalT ahans . ew zjJarbins, ew 
zsparars. . .ew ink eank * miayn sahein . ew zamenayn alahansn 

A Kolb ew or yayl ko l -mans jcol mans. 

Ba ew ^ vacarakanac bazum inS saheal . kutec*in gan.ls 
gastiks gskwoy ew arcat oy ew alcanC * patuakanac '. Ew ayspes 
.zamenesin s^ac uc eal ew vayiw ew alxarov lc ' eal z asxarhs . 

£ olin {ax ostikans _i veray asxarhac ‘s znoyn pahan.lel 
yamenayn ami . novin hamarov ew grov^.^ 
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Another administrative change occurred regarding 
Armenia in the mid-13th century. This was the establish- 
ment of the Il-Khanid Mongol state over the territory of 
Iran, and the inclusion of Caucasia into it, beginning 
in 1256. Prior to that time the Caucasus had formed a 
single administrative unit composed of five vilayet s. 

Of these five, the first two were areas of Armenian 
population, namely 1) the Gurjistani (Georgian) vilayet , 
and 2) the vilayet of Greater Armenia. The Gurjistani 
Z|l.ay?t consisted of eight tuman s or districts each 
capable of providing 10,000 soldiers. Three of the eight 
t uman a in the first vilayet .were Armenian and included Ani, 
Kars, northeasternmost Armenia, Siwnik* and Arc ‘ax. The second 
vilayet . that of Greater Armenia embraced some of the 
quasi-independent Armenian principalities, such as the 
Maalkonean/T 'ofnikeans of Sasun and the Arcrunid Xedenek- 

eans of Vaspurakan. The center of this vilavet was Karin/ 
Erzerum* , 

Following the granting of Iran as a hereditary 
appanage to Hiilegu-KhSn in 1256, the situation was somewhat 
• First, HUlegii chose as his residence Mughan 
in Azarbaijan which until then had been the camping grounds 
of Bai ju-noyln. HfilegU ordered the latter and all the 


1 


nomadic Mongol and Turkmen warriora subordinate to him to 
evacuate the Caucasus, in order to create room for hie own 
entourage. With considerable grumbling the displaced 
Baiju and his hosts moved westward, sacking the cities 
of Erzerum, Erzinjan SivSs, Caesarea and Konya as they 
went . Almost simultaneously some of Chingiz-Khan'a 
grandchildren descended on the Caucasus through the Caspian 
Cates in order to settle near their relation, Hfilega. 


3 + 6 ’ — *?• 2 ?5-76; Bar Hebraeus describes 
HOiegU's entourage (BH p. 419) and Baiju's move (BH p.424) 
Melitene/Malatya area was attacked by Turkmens 
(BH p. 425) as well as by Baiju (BH pp. 426-27). The 
same author Jp* 427) reports cannibalism in that city; 

KG P. 375 , GA; After this, when the year 706 A.E. (*1257/58) 
had come, there arrived from the East, where the great ' 1 

Khan was, 7 of the Khan's sons, each with a duman of cavalrv 
and a duman is 30,007 [incorrect. The duman* * was 10,000]. 
wa!! y wr? re na “® d a ® follows: the first and greatest of them 

a Mother of Manku khan. The second, 
The’thfii ' 1 hi ?°elf -the^ brother of God SHTwas not ashamed. 
Tne third was Balaxe, the fourth Tut'ar, the fifth, 1‘agudar, 
the sixth, latalan, and the seventh, Bawralan. They were 
in disagreement amongst themselves, but were very fearless 
2 f 0n their Journey they all came and 

and *5°^ ** wagon ®» while they levelled the mountains 

a “ d , ls of the ea *tern country to facilitate the movement 

^ JJ^/agons and carts" (GA p. 327). Of the leaders 
mentioned by GA, Xul it seems became a bandit and attacked 
certain monasteries in "the interior of the country". 
m 2oo 8t «?\ 0f Gerct 1 ia mentioned especially (GA pp. 

KC: "Hulegii arrived in Atrpatakan with 60,000 troops. 

L8 j r * ns about this, the noyin s Chormaghun. Yusur, Baiju, 
and Angurak went to meet Eim, taking with them all the nobles 
2„ h ?f?r gia ». ^ especially Egarslan, to whom the entire Georgian 
£^& 8U ? Di ^ d i 88 if t 0 r a kin €‘ They ®et in Atrpatakan. 
JJS of Tatars were [thus] assembled: those who 

?<„, 5 ere Bef0 £ e at the time of the conquest 

of the Caucasus], who were called t' amber, and those who 
had come with HtilegU-Kh5n. . . 

"They came to the place known as Ala-Tagh[east of Lake 
Van in southern historical Armenia]. Alibis subjects 
came before him. He sat on the throne of the Khanate 

him according to their custom and 
called him Khan..." (KG pp. 222-23; Mur. p. 98). 
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TMa unruly group alao caused much damage as it travelled, 
and extorted whatever it could from the sedentary 
population^. Ihe establishment of the Il-Khanid state 
in 1256 brought about yet another change, albeit one 
somewhat more difficult to evaluate than the damage 
occasioned by nomads on the move. In the pre-Il-Khanid 
period, those Armenian naxarars heading tumans in the 
two Caucasian vilayet s had had direct access to the 
Great Khan of the Mongol empire in Qara-Qorum. Now, with 
the establishment of the . Il -Khanate (itself a 
vassal of the Great Khans) these same nobles 
became as it were sub-vassals whose direct access to 
supreme and ultimate power was lost 2 . On the other hand 


To this Khan [HUlegtt] went the very greatest chiefs 
from Batu's region: iul, Balala, Juthar, iatalan, for 
everyone honored HUlegti like a Khan. They obeyed him 

ntw e v^ d him" (KG p. 377); KC; "During the same period 
other khans sent their sons to these parts* Called koun 
they were: Batu's son Tur, j^aghatai-Khan's son UsanT — ’ 
iul, and from the T ul clan, BoTia, in order that the 
khans sons rule the lands they arrived in and also take 
Sm 0 « e <* ei -£han'* grandson HttlegU, brother of 
w^iur7%— had ® ome forth and was here [in the Caucasus] . 

t £ es ? three kouns he received them and 

?KC ™ 8 due * and”tE5s did they remain in peace" 

pp. 223-24; Mur. p. 99 ). 


GAMA pp. 367-68. 



the proximity of new powerful masters as of 1256, plus 
the information obtained by them from the census of 1254 
had yet another immediate ramification for the Caucasus. 

How the naxarar s were obliged to participate in all mil- 
itary ventures of the fl- Kh anids on a regular ongoing basis, 
providing a specified number of troops yearly. Armenian 
and Georgian warriors fought in all the major Mongol 
campaigns in the Middle East from 1256 onward. This in 
turn resulted in the deaths or enslavements of large 
numbers of Christian Caucasians abroad, and, secondly 
in the absence of native defenders within the Caucasus 
itself, where they were needed to protect that area from 
the persistent raids and sorties of Mongols, Turks, and 
local rebels*. 


Heavy taxation, coupled with the 
onerous burden of military service in distant lands led, 
not unexpectedly, to rebellion. The second Armeno— Georgian 
rebellion occurred between 1259 and 1261. Though of longer 
duration than the rebellion of 1248/49, this one too 
eventually was brutally crushed 2 . 


1 

On the participation of Caucasian nobles in Il-Khanid 
warfare, see ch. 3. — 


HAP III % ch . 37j " Hayastana Hula wan isxanut 4 van 
tirapetut yan nerk o [.Armenia underHulegUid domination] " 

°y L. HT Babayan, pp. 628-44, pp. 630-31; SEPKA pp. 137-39. 
Kirakos -information is found in his ch . 63, "Concerning 
the Death of Pious Prince Jalal": "Now the king of Georgia, 


Dawit , son of Lasa, who was subject to the T'at*ars, was 
placed into straits and wearied by the numerous and 
impossibly heavy taxes demanded of him, of all the princes, 
and of all the lands, which they could not bear. He left 
hie city Tiflis, hie throne, and everything he owned and 
fled to the depths of Ap'xazia and the fortresses of 
Suanet ia. Vith him went many other great princes of 
districts who were harassed and harried, bankrupt, and 
who had mortgaged cities and districts but were still 
unable to satiate the evil leech-like appetite [of the 
Mongols]. So fraught, Dawit* fled, but he was unable to 
take w^th him his wife queen Gone 'a and hie newborn son 
Demetre. He took along only his first born son Giorgi" 

(KG p. 369). 

Arghun pursued him, but was unable to catch up. He 
destroyed and enslaved many Georgian districts, destroying 
the mausolea of the kings at Gelat'i and the kat ‘olikosate 
at Ac4or. Suddenly some 400 Georgian cavalry appearecT" 
and scared off the Mongols. "And Afghan became frightened 
and dared not so brasenly enter and search places. He 
returned to HSlegti planning wickedness in his heart. He 
seized the Georgian queen Gone*a, her daughter Xosak, the 
great prince Sahnsah, Hasan Jalal the lord of Xa{en and 
many others because of debts and taxes [owed]. These 
people gave much treasure and barely saved their lives." 

(KG p. 390). However Hasan Jalal was executed in 1261/62. 

"Now it happened that Zak'are [Sahnsah* s son] was with 
Arghua and his many troops in Georgia, And Zak'are went 
unbeknownst to Arghun and the other soldiers to see his 
wife who was with her father Sargis, prince of Uxteac', 
one of the rebels with the Georgian king Dawit*. When 
Arghun learned about this, he notified HOlegti who himself 
ordered that Zak are be taken shackled. He heaped other 
false accusations upon him, ordered him killed, dismembered 
and thrown to the dogs^ (KG p. 393). 

VA notes that Zak'are, the sparapet of Georgia. . ."was 
falsely accused with delaying in going to court at the 
set time he was supposed to" (VA p. 153); Interestingly, 

SO says nothing about this rebellion, either. KG pp. 

238-49, passim ; Mur. pp. 110-21, passim . 


Dealing with the rebellions of subject peoples and 
waging war against Muslim powers in the Hear Hast were 
not the only military operations occupying Il-Khanld 
generals. Beginning with 1261, the Caucasus became an 
occasional theater of warfare between Il-Khanids and 
yet another Mongol state, that of the Golden Horde centered 
in the lower Volga with its capital at Sarai. The organ- 
izer of this state, Berke-a£n (1257-66) a devout Muslim, 
was outraged by the anti-Muslim policies of the shamanist 
HfilegU and especially by his massacre of the Muslim 
population of Baghdad in 1258. Hot only did Berke and 
his successors attempt to infringe on the uncertain 
boundary between his realm and HSlegil's (i.e., the Caucasus), 
but they also entered into an alliance with the increasingly 
powerful Mamluk state in Egypt 1 . The latter were the most 
ferocious enemies of the fl-KhSnids in the Hear East, and 
the only power to have dealt the Mongols a severe military 
defeat there in 1260 2 . 


1 


Spuler pp. 21-25; 27-29; 
foldout; KG pp. 395-96; VA's 
a chronological list derived 
249-54; Mur. pp. 121-25. 


SM? pp. 352-54; CIA v. 3 p. 
account on p. 153 is merely 
from KG; SO p. 161; KC pp. 
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Spuler p.20; SKP pp. 351-52; Het'um p. 53 . 
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During the reign of HttlegU’s son and suoceasor 
Abaqa (1265-82) more examples of centrifugation among 
the Mongols became manifest. In the very first year of 
his rule, Abaqa was obliged to deal with another invasion 
of the Caucasus from Berks 1 . With the latter's death in 
Tiflis in 1266, the troops of the Golden Horde retreated 2 . 


1 

Spuler p. 26; KG's text ends with an incomplete description 
invasion, p. 399; VA chp. 98: "Now at the beginning 
of 1266/67, the governor of the North named Berke ( Bark ' a ) 
who had held the position of Bat'd and Sartakh and was a 
Muslim, heard about the death of great Hiilegff and he came 
with a multitude [of troops] to the Kur river to display 
his forces to the troops on this side of the river— troops 
of Abaqa and his brother Ismud, to show that he was alive 
sftGT the death of their father. And Berke came and trampled 
them with little care, as far as He2n. All the Muslims 
there prayed in joy. But those [people] on this side were 
terrified by this and walled off the length of the river 
called Sibar and kept in all readiness throughout the winter. 
Then Berks, having lost hope, returned to his place. And' 
in the summertime he died. They say that in behavior he 
was not an agitator, and that he loathed blood-letting" 

(VA p. 162). 

2 

KC; "During this period the great Khan Berke came forth 
on the Darband highway to avenge [the deaths.of] Xut'ar, 
an< 3 lul. Learning of this, Abaqa-Khan s umm oned 
his army and king David, and set out. But when he real- 
ized the size of Berke* s army and its might, he did not 
cross the Kur, but went up the banks, leaving troops where 
the Kur and thg Ajjax Join, from there to Mc’xet'a. Berke 
ravaged the Shirvan country, Heret*i , Kaxet'i , and the 
whole bank ofthe Iori. The army came as far as Tiflis. 
Countless Christians were killed, while Berke-Khan encamped 
the ®a re J “ountains. Then God pitied the land and 
Abaqa-Khan. Berke was seized with some sort of illness 
and he died. Now his troops when they saw their Khan's 
decease, picked up the corpse and passed through HEe 

lls)?- S j|°p? h 356r' i *“ Pi, ° lfi,d ” (K ° ”• 254 ‘ 55J 
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No sooner had this situation been resolved , however than one of 
J^ingiz-Khan's great grandsons, Teguder, rebelled in 1268. 
Tegiider* s holdings included parts of southern Georgia and 
the Gelarkunik ' area around Lake Sewan in Armenia 1 . 
Armeno-Georgian troops aided in the suppression of this 
rebellion, just as they had fought for the Il-Khans 
against Berke , In both instances the Armenian and 
Georgian agriculturalists were the primary losers, since 


1 

KAP III p. 632; SEPKA pp. 161-62; SMP p. 357 ; According 
to the KC, in the period prior to the death of king David 
(d.1270), Tegiider, brother of Baraq-Khan of Turan, rebelled 
against Abaqa. The latter had granted Tegiider summer 
camping grounds on the Ararat mountains, wintering quarters 
on the bank of the Arax plus Naxijewan, and tax-collecting 
rights over the country belonging to Baraq there. Tegiider 
and his brother unsuccessfully plotted to overthrow Abaqa. 
When the plot failed, Tegiider went to Savseti and ASaria 
in Georgia and persuaded the lord Sargis Jaleli to allow 
him to pass through. Meanwhile Abaqa sent a force including 
Sahnsah's son Iwane the mandat * urt *- uxuc *es an d under 
the commands of Chormaghun^ son Shiremun.'Tn pursuit. 

Teguder was defeated and lost many men in a landslide. 
However he and the survivors managed to reach David in 
Kutais where he was royally entertained. "Frequently king 
David went to Tegiider and managed all the rituals and 
ceremonies, and so served before him,... The same was done 
by the queen, the daughter of the great Palaeologus, ruler 
of Constantinople" (KC pp. 261-62; Mur. p. 133). Now as 
soon as Shiremiin returned to Abaqa with the good news 
that Teguder was out of the way, a road-guard on the 
Khorasan highway arrived saying that Baraq was on the move. 
Abaqa summoned David and the Georgian army and they went, 
with the Georgians serving as advance-attackers. While 
this was going on, Tegiider sent three commanders to raid 
Javaxet i. Teguder then ravaged K'art'li (KC pp. 265-66: 
Mur. pp. 135-37). * 


HAP_III p. 632; Allen p. 117; GA ch . XVI pp. 375-77. 
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their particular districts were expected to feed and 
accomodate one or another party of Mongols, yet as a 
consequence of this were ravaged by the mutually inimical 
Mongol armies as punishment for aiding enemies. 

• 

The situation outlined above continued more or less 

unchanged until the reign of Ghazan-Khan (1295-1304). 

For the rest of Abaqa'a reign and during those of his 

successors Afcmad, Arghun. and Geikhatu , we see Armeno— 

Georgian forces fighting and suffering defeat from the 

Mamluks (1281 fighting the next year in the Far East 

against yet another Mongol state ruled by the descendants 

2 

of Chingiz* grandson Chaghatai ; and fighting the armies 
of the Golden Horde, which in 1287 once again attempted 
to invade Caucasia^. In this period other woes befell the 
Armenians, both peasant and noble. As a result of the 
strengthening of the Muslim Mamluks in Egypt, Islamic 
Turkic elements in Asia Minor began to take heart, to 
form secret alliances with their co-religionists against 
the Mongols, and to loot and pillage whenever they thought 
they could succeed. The brunt of Turkmen vialence was the 


1 

HAP III p. 634; SMP p. 363. 

2 

Ibid . XC p. 284; Mur, p. 152. 
3 


S3P PP. 370-71. 



sedentary Christian population, especially the Armenians, 
who had distinguished themselves as Mongol supporters*. 


1 

Het‘um pp. 56-59; Abu’l-Fida (Nalb. p. 238); BH p. 

454 describes the capture and robbery gf a caravan of 
Christian merchants from Cilicia and Bum in 1276; "And 
at [this] time (1276) the captain of the host of the 
fortress of Zaid (Xarberd) whose name was Bishar, a 
wicked man and a shedder of blood, an old man, one hundred 
years old, made up his mind to flee to the Egyptians. 

For he had in his heart a hatred of Mar Sarkis the bishop 
of the Armenians in the city of Arzengan, who was a great 
man and who was honored by the king of the Huns (Mongols). 
He determined to kill him and then to go away. And, 
taking certain of his free men with him, he went to the 
country of Arzengan. He heard that the saint was in one 
of his monasteries preparing for Palm Sunday, and he lay 
in wait for him on the road. And when the holy man rose 
up on the second day [of the week] of the Sabbath of the 
Passion to go into the city, his son who was great and 
famous, was also with him. And he said unto the holy 
man, his father, 'Bo thou go into the city, and I want to 
go and occupy myself in such and such a village, where 
they want to consecrate the church which they have built'. 
And his father gave him permission to go, and he was not 
to stay too long. And when they had separated from each 
other, three Turkish horsemen came and met the holy man, 
and they dismounted and went to kiss his hand. And they 
said unto him, 'An ambassador hath come and he asketh 
for thee and thy son also to read the yarlikh (i.e. , 
a Mongol patent or administrative order) which Ee”hath 
with him'. And the holy man said, 'My son hath gone to 
such and such a village, but behold I will come'. And 
when they had Journeyed on a little farther, there fell 
upon them about two hundred Turkish horsemen, and they 
killed the holy man and the thirty souls, elders, monks, 
and other slaves, who were with him. And they cut off 
his head, and they took it and went and seized that village 
and they surrounded the church (wherein was the son of 
the holy man) very carefully. And when they entered the 
church they could not find him because there was a heap 
[of grain] there, and he had hidden himself inside it. 

And when they wanted to depart, one of those accursed 
infidels said, 'Let us set fire to this heap first, and 
then -we will go forth'. And having set fire to it the 
young man came forth only half alive. And the Turks said 
unto him, 'Where is your father?' And he replied, 'He 
has gone into the city'. Then they cast down before him 
his [father's] head. And when he saw [it] he shrieked 
and fell down on the head of his father. And then and 
there, as he fell down, they hacked him limb from limb. 

And after these things that wicked old man Bishar took his 
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sons and all his company of soldiers and departed to the 
lord of Egypt" (BH pp, 455-56). See also SA p. 162. 
According to BH, in the late 13th century, bands of Turk- 
mens, Mongols and Kurds were quite active in western 
Armenia and northern Syria to Cilicia. In 1282 nomadic 
Turkish bands were raiding around Xarberd (p. 465); 1285 
raiding Arbil (p. 475); 1288 Mongols and Kurds were 
warring near Mosul (p. 477); 1289 marauding around 
Melitene/Malatya (p. 4§3-84); in 1290 Mongols despoiled 
Kurdish farmers in Diyarbakr (p. 485); in 1291 Geikhatu 
went against the Turkmens of Rum (p, 492), but in I?95 
the Mongols and Turkmens were still warring (p. 508); 

Throughout the 13th century the Sal Juqid state was 
constantly being undermined by uncontrollable Turkmen 
warriors, who in fact, eventually brought that state down. 
The sources note Turkmen rebellions/rampages in 1239-40, 
1261-62, 1276, 1277, 1286, 1290 (see DJffi pp. 134-35; 

P PP. 279, 280, 282, 286-88, 291, 293, 295-97. C . 

Cahen has observed that the Turkmens benefit ted from the 
disorganization of cohesive societies (P£ p. 299). 

Elsewhere, discussing the ethnic evolution of Asia Minor 
he wrote; "There has already been occasion more than 
once to mention in passing the new peoples which the 
Mongols* invasion had driven into Asia Minor, at first 
by thrusting them back before their own advance, later 
by carrying them along in their own ranks. Some were 
Iranians, others Turkmens, and there were even Mongols 
who were not solely garrison troops, but who settled down 
with their livestock and families in the eastern half of 
the country. In terms of numbers, there thus ensued an 
increase— which is impossible to calculate— in these 
ethnic groups as sompared with the stable numbers of the 
natives; and there were also certain qualitative modific- 
ations. Leaving aside the Mongols, the new Turkmens 
were not the exact counterparts of the old ones, economic- 
ally and culturally". ., (PT p. 314). 

"The Oghuz are not the only Turkish„people to have 
supplied Asia Minor with settlers. Among the Turkish tribes 
some of whose members settled down there with the Mongols, 
there were some who derived from other Turkish peoples, 
such as the Uighur. There can and indeed must have been 
an absorption of the Cumans/QSpchaqs whom Theodore Lascaris 
had installed on the southern frontiers of the State of 
Nicaea for the express purpose of resisting the Turkmens. 
Moreover, the Mongols, who at the start were an undiffer- 
entiated army of occupation, as their Empire disintegrated, 
themselves seem to have become divided and reorganized 
into groups of tribes. Some of these were named as being 
still in Anatolia at the eQd of tjje 14th century in the 
histories of the qadi Burhan al-Din or of the Karamanids 
sometimes being associated with the Turkmens, sometimes 
hostile to them, in eastern and central Anatolia, and 
emancipated from the princes even when the latter were 
Mongols. Finally, many Kurds had been displaced. The 
distribution of the tribes found in Diyarbakr in the 14th 


Ironically, in the late 13th century the Caucasian 

naxarar/dldebuls too were punished — not by Turks — but 

by their own Mongol overlords. This must be explained 

by the very nearness of many lords to the Il-Khan court 

and their great intimacy with its members. Thus in 1289, 

when Arghun-Khan crushed a plot against him organized 

by the emir Buqa, he also executed king Demetre of 

Georgia who had married Buqa's daughter and was, rightly 

or wrongly, implicated 1 . Similarly, when Geikhatu 

succeeded his brother Arghun as Khan in 1291, he in turn 

killed off Arghun 1 s prominent supporters, among whom were 
2 

many Armenians . 

The reign of Ghazan-Khan (1295-1304) is regarded 
by Mongol scholars as a watershed, during which important 
changes took place. Some changes, such as the Islamization 
of the Mongols, were of a permanent nature . Others, such 
as fiscal reforms, were ephemeral and did not take root 
among Ghazan's successors. 


century was no longer the same as had been known hitherto, 
and was already as known in the 16th century. Moreover, 
it will be remembered, the Kurds penetrated into Armenian 
regions where they had never previously been recorded" 

(PT p. 316). 

1 

BH p. 481; SO pp. 176-77; KC pp. 286-92; Mur. pp, 154-59. 

2 

HAP III p. 636. Arghun. of course, had done the same: 

SO j. 172. For the enS of the 1290's (c. 1296) both 
Orbelean and the KC speak of depredations caused by 
Mongol rebels (SO pp. 217-20; KC pp. 297-300; Kur. pp. 
163-65 ) . 
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It is a known fact that at the time of the Mongol 
conquests in the early 13th century the Mongols were 
characterized by their religious tolerance, or perhaps, 
indifference. They themselves were for the most part 
shamanists, although some prominent families among them 
were Nestorian Christians, having received the faith from 
Syrian missionaries to Central Asia 1 . Consequently, 
throughout the 13th century, certain individual Mongol 
leaders exerted themselves to further certain Christian 
lords (both clerical and secular) subject to them. The 
— an® themselves adroitly manipulated the anti-Muslim 
sentiments of their Christian subjects for their own 
military and foreign policy objectives 2 . This situation 
changed with the Islamization first of Atynad-ghan 
(1282-84), and then, irrevocably, with Ghazan‘s conversion. 
Christianity quickly passed from the status of .a favored religion 
to that of a tolerated religion. Anti-Christian persec- 
utions began almost at once, and though checked during 
part of Ghazan's reign, they became the rule rather than 
the exception under his intolerant successors 3 . Now that the 


x 

B ? d § e » Monks of Kublai Khan (London. 1928) 

HistorS 

"Religion under the Mongols” t pp, 530—49, 9 

2 

SOT pp. 370-71. 


pp i 379 ”®?» 542 • During the first part of Ghazan’s 
r ®*S n * persecution was severe (SA p. 164) Kinc 
of Cilldan Armenia .a. able ti oali Ohaiin' ” “ 


a wrath 
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insatiable appetite for plunder of the Mongol nomad 

warriors could nr t bo assuaged in successful wars against 

foreign enemies, it could at least be unleashed upon a 

new class of domestic enemies— the Christians. In Caucasia 

the "instrument of the anti-Christ" was a Persian Mualim 

named :.auruz, whose fanaticism seems to have been es much 

for the anas sing of a personal fortune as for the promulgation o 


- s~- 

Karnec i (d. 1321/22) pp7'12l-|?.~ blahop G *“igor 

1 

* anno ! has f ec orded that Nauruz received Ghazan'a 

1U Thai T ,Ut f t a r ^ lgh brii> ee *nd violence we did not let 

KklfWS ^but 0 ?^ JKl nr * ii3tm * ±eB in the district of 

jewan, but the other Armenian lands on the other «Hd. 

2 £ g* A «p r *v fal *«*» left alone, thank God" (§0 ! 221) 

?®. MSSfiolS^ r Jv“ h ^J he S J r i an Catholicoe was toraed by’ 

al.o KC pp. 299 - 304 “ /r pp uH" S ” 
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His depredations in Georgia and Armenia provoked yet 
another rebellion which, like the two preceding ones, 
was crushed at the expense of extreme suffering to people, 
livestock, crops and property 1 . Religious persecution 
intensified during the second part of the reign of 
Ghazan's successor, his brother Muhammad Khuda-Banda 
("servant of God", 1304—16). In 1307 Khuda-Banda. or 
Xarabanda ("servant of an ass") as the Armenian sources 
styled him, resumed collection of the Jizya or head-tax 

on non-Muslims, something Ghazan had tried but was obliged 

2 

to discontinue . The sources report that even month-old 
children were registered for payment of the .lizva ^. 
Furthermore, Christians were now required to wear identifying 
patches of blue or black material on their clothing 


1 

HAP III p. 637? Rashid III p. 171; SO pp. 224-25. 

2 

SMP p. 533; HAP III pp. 640-41; 14CC #55 P. 41. 


3 

Alilan, Hayapatun . p, 526; 14CC p. 104. 


4 


SA p. 165 and BH p. 507 state that already in Ghazan^ 
day this practise was adopted and included the Jews, who 
never had been a protected people under the Mongols, SA 
D. 168; 14CC #178 p. 138. #61 p. 46, #62 p. 47, #89 p. 66, 
#125 P. 92, #130 p. 96, #135 PP. 101-102. "...In this 

year [1318/193 the entire Christ-glorifying flock was 
troubled by the breath of larabandalul , Khan of the Nation 
of the Archers. Inspired by Satan, he oFaered that 
taxes be collected from all Christians because of their 


faith in Christ, and he ordered that a blue mark/badge be 
sewn on the shoulders of Believers * Beyond this, they took 
taxes from clerics, without the Khan's order. Then the 
thrice-blessed, holy patriarch ZaE'aria went after the 
Khan as far as Babylon [and remained] one whole year. .He 
received from him a yarligh C aflfex ) freeing the clerics 


Heedless to say, such unenlightened policies did indeed 
create a new class of domestic enemies at a time when 
the Il-Khanid state could hardly afford it. 
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and priests from taxation, but they collected from the 
laymen and youths , , .And in the spring of this year they 
collected the tax, but in autumn the Khan died. Then 
there came Allaiu, Sint amur and HasanT'amur with 1,300 
men, and collected the tax a second time, but without 
limit, and no one resisted them. The monks who were free, 
whom they captured, they tortured with unbelievable tor- 

an ^ ®oll«®ted limitless fines. The blessed congregation 
[of Varaga] fell into their hands. They arrived, suddenly, 
secretly, at night. Everyone fled, but those they seized 
they tortured so, that we are unable to relate it. . .^Others 
wno had fled did not dare return to the monastery for 
[the Mongols] kept coming, day and night troubling us. 
Horrified by them, in fear and trembling we spent morning 
and evening on the blessed mountain, in caves, and crevices 
of rock. But they came every day and opened all the church 
doors and small rooms and looted whatever they found... 

And we bore many other sorrows, harassments and trials from 
all sides, in summer and winter a fugitive, and sleeping 
out in the open on the blessed mountain. .. For a long time 
we bore these and other troubles, and for the love of the 
holy Cross, taking refuge in It, we did not leave this 
holy congregation. [People from] the city and country 
fled hither and thither, a silent meeting-place remained: 
but we stayed firmly in Diace out of love for the holy 
Cross” (14CC #178 p. 138). 

Spuler writes: ”0n embracing Islam [the Mongols] became 
or one faith with the numerous Turks of Iran, who had 
long been solidly Muslim; and when the two peoples thus 
ceased to be kept apart by religion, they fused into a 
new amalgam, whose everyday tongue was Turkish. At the 
beginning of the 14th century, the various Turkish tribes 
which, together with later arrivals, have formed the 
backbone of the present Turkish-speaking element in the 
population o£ Pergia* began to take definite shape. The 
province of Azarbaijan, which as the center of ll-Khanid 
power became the main focus of Turco-Mongol colonization, 
has remained solidly Turkish-speaking ever since, the 

(Spuler 8P p eC 36f aVin€ 800n ® iven wa y to the Turkish" 



Among the ephemeral changes instituted during 
Ghazan ' 8 reign was fiscal reform. This was undertaken 
on the prudent advice of Ghaaan*s chief vizier, the 
historian Rashid al-Din, a Jewish convert to Islam. 

Rashid attempted to check some of the most egregious 
abuses of the nomadic fiscal system, characterized by 
the repeated collection under force of imprecisely 
stipulated taxes; the billeting of hordes of official 
"emissaries" or el chi s on local populations; and the 
wanton destruction of crop lands 1 . But the early 14th 
century was already late for correcting abuses now 
over a century old, especially since the reforming spirit 
did not find favorable reception among Mongol nomad 
chieftains. Moreover, one should bear in mind that 
neither of the changes occurring in Ghazan's time— Islam- 
ization as well as the beginning and end of fiscal reform 
—took place to the exclusion of those other features of 
Mongol nomadism outlined above. Par from it, religious 
persecution and economic chaos operated in addition to 
the other abuses. Thus, for example, in 1319 during the 
reign of Khuda- Banda's young son Abu Sa’Id (then a boy 


° n _Sl azan l 8 ®ee Spuler p. 37; SMP chp. 6 pp. 

483-537, I.P. Petrashevgky, "The Socio-Economic Condition 
of Iran under the Il-Khans", especially pp. 494-500. Por 

273-82 3 ln particular * HI PP. 638-40; SEPHA pp. 


of 15), a Mongol chieftain named Qurums&i rebelled in 
the Causasus. The Gelarkunik ' area of Armenia and 
parts of southern Georgia were ravaged. The very 
next year another Mongol rebellion flared up, caused 
by a disgruntled baaqaq or tax-collector. Northern 
Armenia and eastern Georgia were devastated 1 . Il-Khanid 
foreign policy too was on a disaster course, with the 
state's powerful neighbors, Mongols (Chaghatais, Golden 
Horde) and Egyptians arming for war 2 . Meanwhile Armenians 
and Georgians still were expected to fight in the army 
to defend the Il-Khanid state^. 


24^ f 11 ?• 641; Colophons speak of religious persecution 
,^1® #180 p. 144, Sebastia (1520) #202 

Si* 62 . f^84 P» 226; Lofi, #310 p. 249, Sebastia again 
#316 p. 256, and Karin (1335) #333 p. 270. Erzinjan was 
being harassed by Chobanids already in 1326/27 (SA p. 167). 
The city was beseiged again in 1334 and again in 1336 

ISA p. 168 ) . 


Spuler pp. 39-40. 


^ See Alilan, Hayapatum. #353 p. 527 where prince K*urd II 
claims to have served militarily from 1292-1335. With 
the Islamization of the Mongols, references to Christian 
naxarars service in the army disappear; See KC pp. 311-17, 
319-24; «ur. pp. 175-81, 183-87. 


Following the death of Abu Sa’Id in 1335, a period 
of nine years of internecine warfare broke out among 
various nomadic elements vying for power. Between 1335 
and 1344 no less than 8 Khans were enthroned, only to 
be deposed or murdered, shortly afterwards. But the 
collapse of the Il-Khans . far from signalling freedom 
from oppressive rule for the Armenians, meant only that 
that land now became the theater of warfare for the 
various new contenders 1 . 

During the first part of the 14th century, the first 
set of new contenders consisted of two nomadic clans, the 
Jalayirids and the Chobanids. The eponymous founders of 
both these clans had come to northwestern Iran, the Caucasus 
and Asia Minor during the 13th century. As a result of 
devastating battles fought between these clans in Armenia 
in 1338, the Chobanids emerged as temporary victors. The 
Chobanids, under the leadership of one §asan-i Kucjiak, 
reunited many parts of the fragmented Hillegtiid state 
(including Armenia)^. However, their victory did not 
mean the disappearance of the rival Jalayirids. In 1340 
gasan-i Kuchak waged war against Jalayirid holdings in 


4 P $$ 276 ■ #347 >- 261 - #3 ‘ 8 * 

2 

^ HAP IV (Erevan, 1972) ch . 1 pp. 15-23, L.A. Xa?ikyan, 
Hayastan g Cobanyanneri ev Jelairyanneri tiraoetut ’van 
gamanakaarianum [Armenia in the Period of”tKe Domination 
01 the Chobanids and Jalayirids]". gAP IV pp. 15-16; 
Sebastia/Sivas was starved into submission in 1339 (SA p t 


168 ). 
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Diyarbakr. The MuS area in southwestern Armenia was 

ravaged. In 1343 tfasan-i Kuchak raided parts of western 

Armenia under Jalayirid control, capturing Karin/Erzerum 

and Sebastia/SivSs 1 . In 1344 with yasan's murder, real 

power passed to his brother Malik-Aghraf who ruled 13 

years with ferocious cruelty. Not only did he battle 

Jalayirida, but he turned his wrath on .the remnants of the 

once-great Armenian noble houses in Ani and Bjni in the 

north and northeast. These towns were ravaged in the 
2 

early 1350 's . The unwise and unpopular actions of the 
Chobanids estranged a sizeable portion of the nomadic 
aristocracy. To escape Malik-Ashraf * s persecutions, 
many Mongol nobles fled westward from Iran to Armenian 
Naxi3ewan and to Caucasian Albania^. Plight, however, 
was not the limit of their response. Mongol nobles went 


14CC #378 pp. 304-305. 


?£^ a ?^ 8 ~ beaeiged and b «med in 1339/40— 
p i 1 ! 8); i 4cc Er *'^an #400 p. 325. Sebastia 

MvJlIi #449 P - 3 * 6 ' p. 369. 


— PP 1 16 9-70; According to SA p. 169 
in 1348/49 there was famine; scribes from Alt 'amar report 
harassments in the early 1350's: 14CC #485 p. 405, #489 
P. 408, at Erevan #493 p. 411; Alt ‘amar: #496 p. 414. 


3 

HAP IV p. 16. 
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north to Khan Janl-3eg of the Golden Horde, beseeching 
him to invade Azerbaijan to "liberate" them. Thus in 
1357 the Caucasus once more was overrun by invasion from 
the north. Janl-Beg put an end to the Chobanids that 
year, set up a new governor, and departed 1 . 

Now the Jalayirids became the new contenders for 

the il-Khan legacy. In 1358 Jalayirids fought the soldiers 

of Janl-Beg in Tabriz, Naxi3ewan and Qarabagh. expelling 

them and seizing much of the Chobanids 1 holdings in 
2 

Armenia and Iran . However the Jalayirid state was nothing 
but an ever-shifting network of uneasy alliances among 
nomadic bands. Centrifugal pressures split it into 
numerous parts around 1374, after which nomadic tribes 
of Mongols, Turkmens and Kurds warred against one another 
and against the sedentary Armenian population^. 

Prom the standpoint of destructiveness, two Turkmen 
groups played a major role in Armenia in the late 14th 
century. One was the Qara Qoyunlu ("Black Sheep") Turkmens 
who had established themselves in the central and southern 
Armenian districts in the late 13th century. Throughout the 

1 

14cF#519 P p* 433 ? ° ; Spuler pp * 40 “ 4l » 54-55; SA p. 169; 

2 

HAP IV p. 20. 

3 

HA? IV p. 21; SA p. 170. 
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14th century they raided districts in southern Armenia 
and by the mid-1 380's had extended their rule over parts 
of central Armenia . The other nomadic group was the 
Ottomans, The latter were a part of the Ghuzz tribesmen 
who had first come into Asia Minor in the 11th century, but 
greatly increased with new arrivals during the 13th century. 
By the beginning of the 14th century, the Ottoman entity 
had emerged as the strongest of the many small states to 
arise on the ruins of the Sultanate of Bum. Throughout 
the 14th century the Ottomans continued to expand at 
the expense of other Turkmen principalities. Toward the 
end of the century, they controlled areas of western 
Armenia, such as Sebastia/Sivas, Erzi-jan, and Melitene/ 

p 

Malatya . 


The confused situation thus created in the Caucasus 
and in Asia Minor did not go unnoticed by Khan Tokhtamysh 
of the Golden Horde. In 1365, with an army of 50,000, 
he invaded Azarbaijan via Barband and Shirvan. After 
taking Tabriz, his marauding army divided into sections, 
one group going via Marand to Naxi3ewan and Siwnik*, which 
latter district was plundered from south to north. Khan 
Tokhtamysh* s divided army reunited in Qarabagh and then 


2 Y* 1368 terassment of Christians in Mus 
14CC #590 p 483; 1370 Ekeieac* district, #601 p. 491; 
A « amar #607 p. 495; Kamax #681 p. 546. 


2 

Mi IV pp. 30-31; Mokk* 14CC #643 p. 520; TarSn #652 
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returned north via Shiny an. With them went 200,000 
slaves including tens of thousands of Armenians from 
the districts of Parskahayk', Siwnik*, and Arc ‘ax 1 . 

Prom 1220, when the Mongols first appeared in the 
Caucasus, to 1385 when Tokhtamysh invaded, a period of 
165 years had elapsed. During this time different parts 
of Armenia had experienced no less than 12 foreign 
invasions, and the severity of Mongol rule had triggered 
three Armeno-Georgian rebellions. Mongol centrifugation 
had resulted in two major uprisings of Mongol nomads 
resident in the Caucasus itself. Moreover, with the 
collapse of the Il-IOian state in the 1330 / b, a condition 
of "internal war" had existed in most parts of historical 
Armenia, as mutually antagonistic bands (and armies) of 
Mongol , Turkmen and Kurdish nomads fought one another 
and the sedentary native population. Religious persecution 
and economic chaos had long since become the norm. 

Armenia now lay supine. However, a new storm was about 
to break. 


In 1386-87, 1394-96 and 1399-1403 Armenia was subjected 
to what were perhaps the most brutal invasions yet. These 



IV PP. 22-23; SA p. 171 ; 14CC #700 pp. 559-60; TH 
PP* 70 • 


were led or directed by the lame warlord Timur (Tamerlane) 
and constituted the last invasions of Armenia from Central 
Asia. In his Mongols in History . J.J. Saunders wrote 
of Timur: 


...His career was a singularly barren one. 

The great Chingiz at least created an empire that 
imposed orcler and peace and a rudimentary civil- 
ization on Asia for over a century: Timur's kingdom 
vanished with his life, and his imperialism was 
imbued with no purpose other than the agglomeration 
of sheer power built on the corpses of millions. 
Till the advent of Hitler, Timur stood forth in 
history as the supreme example of soulless and 
unproductive militarism, n.l. 


During the first Timurid invasion of 1386-87, Naxi3ewan 
was captured and the fortress of Ernjak was besieged 
(though it did not surrender until 1401). The towns and 
fortresses of Karbi, Bjni, Gafni , Surmari and Koib fell, 
and the districts of Ayrarat and Lesser Siwnik* were 
devastated . Tiflls was taken and sacked, and Timur 
had the opportunity to demonstrate his non-discriminatory 
policy vis-a-vis killing Muslims. Wherever he went, 
Christian and Muslim resistance received equal treatment: 


1 

J.J. Saunders, op. cit . . p. 59. 

2 

The Continuator of Samuel of Ani has the following 
entry under 1386/87: "The Turks took the fortress of 
Orotan and the great vardapet Kaxik went_as a fugitive 
to Car... In the same year T'oxtamis, Khan of Crimea 
dispatched troops to Persia. They came and entered 
Tabriz. .. they destroyed and captured more than 20 x 10,000 
men and women, then crossed via Naxi3ewan and Siwnik*, 
and went to their own land. In the same year Lankt'amur 


either the registers were exterminated, or entire popul- 
ations were led off into Central Asia to live and 
die in slavery. After wintering in Mughan Azerbaijan, 
Timur's generals crossed into the Ka3berunik‘ and Capal5ur 
districts of southern and southwestern Armenia, where 
they fought unsuccessfully against the Qara Qoyunlu 
Turkmens^. Some Timurid detachments reached as far north 


came to Tabriz and Naxijewan and thence in one day captured 
as far as Karbi and Bjni, to Gafni , Surmari and Kolb. Thence 
w ®?3 and made boly war ( laza arar) against 

Mm f ity Capturing the kingTagraTT be made 

-+. COn J e f ^ Igls® ( tajkac oyc ) , then he went and 
+i nt f red i n „ lvU Sil an * At the onset of the next year, on 
the day of Easter, he came to Siwnik 4 and spread all 
about. He went after the Turkmens as far as the Amida 
5 urned back on the city of Van, and beseiged it 

SUL! 5® ca 5* ur ® d it on a Thursday... and threw 
everyone down from the fortress.* 7,000 men. Then he went 
tfi Jhe land of Samarkand. After six years, once again 
Timur came forth, descending into Baghdad where he killed 
many people and built six minarets out of heads. He 

Syria “ Mesopotamia and killed many people there. 

Now the son of sultan Afcmad was in the Jo£tress of Emjak. 
The Georgians came and took it. When Timur heard this 3 

Zlf a *« 8r ? d ® aoe forth in great rage. He went to 
Georgia causing much ruin and harm with sword, fire. 

£ d *???fl V !::J a K ng * 5® deo 2 liah8d the grandest churches 
Jei-uifiim w thence descended to Syria. He approached 
but did not enter. Then he turned back with 
booty and went to T*axt. The next year he went to 
Rum and took Kamax and many other places. In Sebastia 
he buried more than 2,000 people alive, thgn returned to 

Th u n 5 x t year he re turned to Rum and captured 
khan reltrum who had countless cavalry and troops. He 

™ Ca Ptured all” (SA pp. 171-72). 14CC #709 

?I: nevf^Trnfr bl * hop of BJni 


gAP IV p. 26 * "The commencement of copying this gospel 

5h£ , SSL 1 *i t ! t year 1 ! 87/66 < A * E * 0 36) in a bitter time 
when many places were devastated because of our sins A 

tyrant naB8d I^nk-T'amur arose iS the 
c °nntless troops and enveloped Persia as far as 
the Rum country. Coming to Armenia he demolished and 
enslaved everything and pitilessly put to the sword all 
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as Karin/Erzerum, looting, pillaging, and taking slaves 

as they went 1 . In 1387 Timur heseiged the Kurdish emir 

Ezdin at Yan. When he took the citadel after 26 days' 

heseigement, the women and children were enslaved, while 

some 7,000 males of all faiths were killed by being 

hurled from the walls 2 . After Timur left Asia Minor 

in 1387, severe famine ensued, since due to the disruptions 

he had caused, crops were not planted, and now there was 

nothing to harvest^. Cannibalism was reported in some 
4 

areas . 


all the Armenians and Ta5iks whom he found. Oh, who can 
relate all his eveil and the damage he occasioned in 
various places. Now... this was finished in the Kajberunik* 
country at the retreat called Manuk Surb Naan, consecrated 
by the apostle Thaddeus, and at the foot of [the church 
°£ , e ? r § Generai * during the patriarchate of Armenians 
of lord Zak aria, when the country was controlled by 
tara-Iwsiwf (Qara Yusuf), a wicked, bitter, loathsome 
wrecker of the land... May God not cause us to witness 
again what we have seen" (14CC #710 p. 569). 

1 

14CC #711 p. 570. 


2 

SA p. 171; 14CC #717 p. 
286-87, 277-78; TK p. 30. 


573, #735 p. 590; 15CC A. 


PP. 


3 

HA? IV P. 27. 

4 

IK p. 32. 



The country hardly had recovered from this when, 
in 1394, Timur returned. Entering western Armenia from 
northern Mesopotamia, he took ErziVjan, parts of Basen 
district and Awnik fortress; Kars, Surmari Kolb, Bagaran 
and Ayrarat were ravaged; and the Qara Qoyunlu Turkmen 
areas, centered at ArSes, north of Lake Van, were 
attacked 1 . At this point Timur turned upon Khan Tokhtamysh 
of the Golden Horde who had been raiding Shirvan. The 
Timurids defeated Tokhtamysh and sacked his principal 
cities, Astrakhan and Sarai^, 

Timur appointed Miran, his half— mad son, as governor 
of Iran, Iraq, Armenia and other parts of the Caucasus. 

In 1396 Miran continued operations against Ernjak in 
the south and expanded warfare against the Kurdish emir 
of Bitlis 3 . In 1397 southern Vaspurakan was ravaged and 
Ani in the north fell*. Strangely, all powers of resistance 
had not been completely broken by the Timurids. In 1399 
king Georgi VII of Georgia attacked the Timurid beaeigers 
of Ern3ak fortress, temporarily freeing those inside 
from the 13 year seige 3 . 


1 

#7?Fpr6l8. 28; 14GC #?56 P> 607 ’ #762 P * 611 • #765 p * 613 ’ 
2 

Spuler p. 67. 

3 

HAP IV p. 29. 

4 

14CC #778 p. 621. 

5 £AP IV p. 29 n. 43; Allen p. 124; 14CC #784 p. 629. 
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But when Timur learned about the retaking of Ern]fak, 

he left Samarqand and headed for the Caucasus. In revenge 

he attacked northeastern Armenia and southern Georgia, 

killing, destroying, and taking slaves. More than 60,000 

Caucasians were led into slavery this time (in 1400), and 

many districts of northern Armenia were depopulated^. 

Subsequently, Timur headed for western Armenia where he took 

Sebastia/Sivas and Melitene/Malatya from his arch-enemies, 

2 

the Ottomans . After conquering Aleppo, Damascus, Merdin, 
and Baghdad, Timur decisively beat and captured the Ottoman 
sultan, Bayazld I in 1402. The next year Georgia was 
invaded again and its king finally submitted to Timur. 

During 1403-1404 Timur wintered in Qarabagh before return- 
ing to Saraqand^. He died there in 1405 at the age of 
70, having left a trail of blood and pyramids of decapitated 
heads across Asia and the Middle East. 


1 

HA? IV p. 30. 

2 

HAP IV p. 31. 

3 

HAP IV pp. 31-32. 
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Although the focus of this chapter has been on 
ihe invasions of the IJ^lAth centuries , the survey 
commenced with the Saljuq invasions of the 11th century 
and with the remark that they were a sort of "dress rehersal" 
for the later invasions. In what ways were the invasions 
qualitatively similar and dissimilar vis— a— vis treatment 
of the Armenians? All of the invasions from the 11th 
through to the 14th centuries contained a Turkmen element 
which at times was "controllable" by the leaders of the 
invasions, but at times uncontrollable. This element 
worked to the detriment of settled societies (such as 
Armenia's) and to later Turco-Mongol governments as well. 

The Saljuq invasions and conquest of Armenia occurred 
over a period of 50 years (ca. 1020-70). The initial 
Mongol invasions and conquest occurred over a shorter 
period, 1236-60. Both the Saljuq invasions and the 
13th century Mongol invasions were facilitated by a 
weakened Armenia, In the 11th century, Armenia had been 
weakened by the policies of Byzantium. In the 13th century, 
the five year rule of Jalal al-Dln destroyed the Caucasian 
potential for resisting the Mongols. The Turco-Mongol 
invasions of the 14th century also encountered an Armenia 
weakened and exhausted— this time by the experience of 
Mongol domination. 
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Consequences of the Mongol domination regarding the 
Armenian lords are described in the following chapter. 

After "the Sal juq invasions, those Armenian lords remaining 
in their patrimonies made accommodation with the new over- 
lords and a process of "Armenization" or " naxarar ization" 
of the Saljuq nobility took place. This was possible 
primarily because from the late 11th until the 13th century 
no major comparable invasions or disruptions occurred. 
Furthermore, as was noted, the Saljuq domination was not 
uniform across the Armenian highlands. After merely forty 
years, the Saljuq empire was in pieces. Already in the early 
12th century, thanks to Georgia, an Armenian center existed 
in the northeastern part of the highlands. By the 13th 
century many districts of historical northeastern, central 
and even southern Armenia were under Armenian political control 
again. Such was not the case from ca. 1221 to 1403 when 
the Armenian highlands were subjected to frequent invasions, 
having as it were, no time to recover from one before the next 
was in progress. 

The Mongol domination lasted longer than the Saljuqid 
and incorporated Armenia into an empire more firmly. For 
almost 100 years (1240-1330) Armenia experienced Mongol rule 
and misrule. Nor was there a protector for Armenia. If in 
the ll-12th centuries Georgia was the deliverer and source 
of strength against Islam, in the 13th century the Armenians 
looked to the ’’Christian" Mongols — to the invaders themselves 
—for protection. With the Islamization of the Mongols, any 


hope for protection, or even for equal. Just treatment 
disappeared. 

Finally, unlike the Iranizing Saljuqs of Asia Minor 
who created an era of economic prosperity in the 12th-early 
13th centuries, the Mongols commenced their domination 
hy looting many of the Armenian cities. Subsequently 
they literally taxed the life out of the various societies 
under their control— seemingly unaware of the ultimate 
consequences for themselves, as well as for the subjugated 
population. 


Triumph of the Turkmens 


The barely controllable, plunder-hungry Turkmen 
element which formed the mainstay of the armies of the 
Saljuq conquerors of the 11th century also participated 
in all subsequent Tureo-Mongol invasions. It had no 
interest in good government or the maintenance of order. 

On the contrary, the nomadic Turkmens solely were concerned 
with the aggrandizement of portable wealth. The lives 
of despoiled populations were of no value to them, unless 
such populations could be sold into slavery. Xet, as 
was pointed out earlier, all Saljuqs and all Mongols did 
not share these aims. Consequently, centralizing forces 
within both the Saljuq and Mongol governments were obliged 
to support a very delicate balance. On the one hand, the 
warlike Turkmens were the best, most determined fighters 
and so were necessary for victorious expeditions. On 
the other hand, the Turkmens* impulse to destroy all and 
move on had to be fought— sometimes literally— in order 
for the more sedentary elements to Impose taxation on the 
conquered peoples, and exploit them in a more systematic 
fashion. But eventually the Turkmens were victorious, 
destroying both organized Turkish and Mongol states. 
Destructive nomadism of the Turkmen type (essentially a 
type of economic parasitism) also was practised by some 
Kurdish and Arab groups operating in southern and south- 
western Armenia. 



The initial Mongol expedition of 1220/21 was in 
the Caucasus primarily for reconnaissance. Apart from 
reporting the pilfering of herds and the eaok of some 
few cities, the Caucasian sources do not dwell on unbridled 
Turkmen activity at that time. This reconnaissance army 
was disciplined and obedient to its commanders. 

The nature of Turkmen activity becomes clearer with 
the destructive sojourn of Jalal al-Din on the Armenian 
highlands (1225-ca. 1230). During these five bloody years, 
Jalal held the loyalty of the Turkmens in his company by 
giving them full rein, and directing them eepecially 
against Christians. Vhlle the actual devotion to Islam 
of Jalal or of his rude hordes is questionable, his 
tecnique of directing rampages against Christians effectively 
satisfied the army's lust for plunder and simultaneously 
provided a religious justification for its actions. 

Jalal' s career was that of a Turkmen brigand and he died 
the death of an unsuccessful brigand chief. He was abandoned 
by the army when he waa unable to provide it with more 
loot. Vith his murder, as we have seen, Turkmens in small 
bands continued harassing sedentary populations and 
caravans all over the Middle East . 

When the Mongols returned in 1236, the Turkmen element 
in their midst was satiated somewhat by the sack of resisting 
cities. However, even in this early period of Mongol rule. 
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when the oentral government was at lta strongest, there 
la evidence of irregularities. Por example, the Armenian 
city of Surb Mari (Surmalu) waa aacked by the regular 
Mongol army, but then raviahed a aecond time by a certain 
noble named lara Bahatur^ . Similarly, during the taking 
of Western Armenia, though it waa Mongol policy to spare 
surrendering cities, some were aacked nonetheless, because 
chieftains could not control their men, or (perhaps better) 
because so many chieftains themselves were inclined to 
plunder. The centrifugal nomadic element was unaccustomed, 
to and uninterested in sedentary government and its forms. 
The Turco-Mongol nomads were unhappy at the fixed rates 
of taxation imposed on subject populations. Indeed, their 
constant illegal exactions were the root cause behind each 
Caucasian rebellion 2 . Kor, clearly, did this element 
fancy the exalted stations given to some of the Caucasian 
nobles. Por example, the death of Awag'a influential 
patron, the Mongol general Chormaghun in 1242/43 led to 
an increase in disorders of all sorts. Turkmens immediately 
plotted (unsuccessfully) to murder Awag^, When the same 

1 

KG p. 260. 

2 

KG pp. 263-64; GA pp. 321, 323. 

3 

KG p. 264. 



elements in the army learned about plana for a Caucasian 
rebellion (1249/50): 


...suddenly all the nobility of the Tatar 
army held a council, armed, and universally 
wanted to ravage the lands of Armenia and 
Georgia, (lands) obedient to them, because the 
Georgian king sought to rebell with all the 
princes. .. (the Mongols] wanted generally to 
destroy everyone. l. 


Awag's patron and friend Chaghatai prevented this, 
in a drammatio appeal to the furious Mongols presented 
the views of the central government, barely preventing 
a massacre of the captured nazarars: 


of the senior leaders, general of 
the entire army named Chaghatai . a friend of 
came amidst the araeJ troops and said to 
thsm. We have no order from the Khan to kill 
those who are obedient to us, stanl in service 
to us, and pay taxes to the Khan. And the 
reality of their rebellion is not certain. But 
if ,we destroy them without cause, you will be 
responsible to the Khan. 2 , 


Though the naxarara were not executed, the Turkmens, 
nonetheless, were allowed to vent their rage on the Caucasian 
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population 1 . 

Centrifugal elements within the Mongol army of 
occupation were not the only ones facing Armenians 
Georgians . According to Bar Hebraeus and the History of 
K ‘ art 'll. in the 1230's and 1240's, remnants of Jalal 
al-Din's nomadic Khwarazmian army entered Georgia and 
harassed the settled population . Khwarazmian mercenaries 
also operated in the Mayyafarlkin area in southwestern 
Armenia during the 1240' e 3 . In 1233, Mongol rebels despoiled 


ekac* 4 me3 v ateal zorac *n ew a se c' noea . ' Mek * £§" unlmk * 
hramaij A Aanen kotprel zaynosik. or hnazandeal en mez ew 
kan mez j cafayut ' ean ew hSrkatuk 4 eria nin. wlrt' 
apatambut ean noc 'a Se JSmarteal. Trd ' et J e kotokek * znosa 
afanc patCafri . auk * Tayk ‘ patasaani AanTn "T 

1 

KG pp. 320-21: "[The Mongols] attacked Georgia, falling 
upon many districts of the rebels and non-rebels. They 
cut down many people and took even more captive; a count- 
less multitude of men, women and children they drowned in 
the river. And this took place in 1249/50 (698 A.E. )". 

VA p. 148: "...Countless numbers were killed and enslaved, 
villages and fields [were destroyed], and they disgraced 
women in Armenia, but more so in Georgia” . 

2 

BH p. 402; KC pp. 212-15; Mur. pp. 91-92. 

3 


BH p. 403. 


villages around Melitene/Malatya 1 * and still were active 

o 

in the same area at the close of the decade . Further- 
more, the arrival in Eiilegti's realm of some seven of 
Chinglz-Khan 1 s unruly grandchildren from the North, and 
their partial settlement in the Caucasus (mid-1250's) 
introduced another centrifugal force given over to pillaging. 
In the late 1250's the Caucasus was ravaged by one of 
these arrivals, Xul ' In 1268 another of the emigres, 

Tegiider, rebelled from the fl -Khans, causing chaos and 
destruction in Armenia and Georgia*. 

Because of anti-Islamic feeling among the Mongols 
at the time of the invasion, the shamanist Turkmens* rage 
often was channeled against Muslims— much to the delight 
of beleaguered Christians. However, Mongol religious 
policy was quite complex, and underwent numerous 
shifts. Nor example, at the time of the census conducted 
by Arghun and Buqa (1243), Kirakos said that Buqa 
"...had assembled brigands from among the Persians 
and TaSiks, who mercilessly performed deeds of cruelty 


1 

BH p. 420. 

2 

BH pp. 425-26. 

3 

GA pp. 327, 329. 

4 


XC pp. 258-67? Mur. pp. 129-37. 
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and were especially inimical toward the Christians"*. 

Yet in 1258, during the siege of Baghdad, the Mongols 
encouraged the Christians in their army brutally to 
exterminate the city's Muslim population. But in 
retaliation for the Caucasian rebellion of 1259-61, 

Mongols destroyed churches and the Georgian Icat ' olikoa ate 
itself, and the emir Ar^hun (himself a Muslim) had the 
Christian prince Hasan Jalal tortured’ to death for 
failure to apostasize*. Clearly, Mongols adroitly 
used the Christians in Muslim areas and the Muslims in 
Christian Caucasia for espionage and maintenance of terror. 

With the increasing Ialamization of the Mongols, 
their policy changed. Once again, as had happened during 
the invasions of the Saljuq.8 and the Khwarazmians, 
fanatical Islam was wed to the nomads* lust for booty. 

?rom toward the end of the 13th century to beyond the end 
of the 14th century, anti-Christian persecutions prsvailed 
almost uninterruptedly. What earlier had been punishment 
meted out to an occasionally recalcitrant naxarar became 
the generalized fate of all Christians refusing to convert. 
Nomads of all kinds of backgrounda.circulating in different 


1 



2 


KG pp. 390-91. 
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parts of the Armenian highlands , attacked churches, 
monasteries, wealthy and poor Christians* Already in 
the late 1270’s Turkmens killed Sargis, the influential 
bishop of Erzinjan 1 . in 1290, the anti-Christian lord 
of Mayyafarikin had the Armenian lord of Mua assassinated 
and then persecuted the monks of Taron . In 1290/91 a 
peripatetic Armenian priest, Grigor, was killed at Zarberd, 
and 45 Armenian mecatun s in the city were arrested. It 
16 interesting that this episode is recounted both in 
Bar Hebraeus^ and in an Armenian martyrology. In the 
Armenian account, the Mongol goYemor barely restrained 
a Muslim mob from killing the 45 merchants. This scene 
is reminiscent of Kirakos* account of Chaghatal * s rescue 
of the arrested naxarar s (1249/50). It is one of the 
last examples of such restraint to be found in the sources: 


...But a certain chief named T*at'laray,of the 
Nation of the Archers, got up, mounted a horse, 

[came] with his troops, snatched the bound [prisoners] 
away from them and set them free in peace. Then 
he threatened [the would-be killers] saying; ’Were 
you to slay such citizens, _what answer should I give 
to the world-conquering Khan by whom I was sent 
to guard this city? 4. 


1 

SA p. 162. Samuel's contlnuator places the murder in 1272, 
though the Annals of Bishop Step'annos (MC yol. 1 p. 44) 
puts it in 1276. See above ch. two pp. 120-21 n. 1. 

2 

BH p. 484. 

3 

BH pp. 483-84. 
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ANM p. 115 . 
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la the coming decades, no "answer" would have been 
necessary, as anti-Christian persecution became policy. 
Such persecutions, executions, confiscations, and des- 
tructions of churches were reported from all parts of 
historical Armenia 1 . Anti-Christian persecution was 
launched formally with the plundering and killing exped- 


Por the first decade of the 14th century, surviving 
colophons speak of persecutions and confiscations at 
m t (14CC p. 41), and of Turkmen attacks on Tayk*/ 

Tao (KC pp. 310-12; Mur. pp. 175-77). During the second 
decade there were destructions of monasteries in parts of 
northeastern Armenia (14CC p. 66 ), and at Karin (14CC p. 
;2 2 I w f * 180 “Htyrdom 0 f bishop Grigor Karoeo'i d. 1321/ 
22 AM pp. 121-27), persecutions in southern Armenia at 


136-37), Berkri 
The third decade 


(l4 ?? Varaga (14CC pp. 

( 14CC p. 144), Sebastia (14CC p. 163). 
brought a slight relaxation of the terror, but soon it 
escalated again (VT p. 164). In the fourth decade, 
persecution was reported from Iranian Tabriz (14CC p. 283). 

( 14CC P»249) , Alt'amar (14CC p. 
259), Golt n (14CC p. 281), and Ersinjan. This 'last city 
was attacked by a coalition of Mongols, Turkmens and 
Kurds (14CC p. 305). In the fifth deoade persecutions, 
S«? an m ag £» /f^?! 8888 ^®? cont ^ued at Erzir.jan (14CC p. 
rial* £ a ? k p * Ba 7 b urt and Tevrike (14CC p. 

369), C Ana (14CC p. 379 ) and between 1350 and 1360 
occurred at Alt amar (14CC pp. 405, 414), Er* jan (14CC 
5* 411), and BJJni (VT pp. 169-70). In the seventh decade 
P er * ec utions, expulsions, massacres and des- 
tructions of churches in Hayoc Jor near Julamerik 

it±2L P i,, 4 Si <} 4cc P* *B3) . Beference to persec- 

utions in the above cities should not bs taken to mean 
Persecutions occtirred solely there and solely at 

terror was a permanent feature 
°£* h ® 14 £ b century and it was general throughout the 
Armenian highlands, north, south, east, and west, though 
its scale and Intensity did vary greatly* 
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itiona of Nauruz (1295/96) during the reign of Ghazan-Ebii. 
Whether or not Ghazan at firat knew about Nauruz' activities 
ia disputed from source to aouree. Granted, Nauruz 
eventually was hunted down and executed at Ghazan* a 
command, with Christian Caucasians gleefully participating. 
But by then, the Turkmens were no longer controllable. 

Not surprisingly, the "hellish and bitter" 14th 
century did not produce literary historians such as 
Kirakos, Vardan, or Step'annos, The disorganized history 
of T‘ovma Mecop*ec‘i (d. ca. 1446) does speak of the 
i last three decades of the 14th century, but for the 

first seven decades, only the humble authors of chronicles 
and colophons, many of them anonymous, detail the persec- 
utions, plunderings of churches and famines. They do not 
speak of land disputes among naxarar s — many of whom 

already had quit the country, had apostasized, or been 
killed. 


In the 1320's, Grigor, bishop of Karin/Erzerum was 
killed after refusing to convert 1 . In 1334 Christiana 
were obliged to wear special blue badges as a visible 
indicator of their subordinate status 2 , just as economically 

1 

1326/27. 167 dateS th±B in 1321 / 2 2» while AN* P. 123 has 

2 


SA p. 165. 
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their subordinate status was made formal years before 

(1301/2) by the inception of the kharal tax, an annual 

tax on Christians 1 . The requirement of the blue badge, 

kerchief, or hat, to set the Christians apart from Kusllms 

was observed by the Bavarian captive, Johann Schiltberger 

around 1400, and so was a feature of the entire 14th 
2 

century . 

With the breakdown of the IlrKhanid government in the 
1330's, various Turkmen, Mongol, and Kurdish b and s 
became completely unchecked. For example, in 1343, the 
Qara Qoyunlu (Black Sheep) Turkmens (who had established 
bases in Bagrewand and Ka3berunik* in the late 13th 
century) were ceaselessly raiding around Ilat' 3 . The 
Spanish Muslim traveller Ibn Battuta in 1333 noted that 
Karin/Erserum was "mostly in ruins as a consequence of 
a factional feud which broke out between two groups of 
Turkmens there" 4 . During the 1330* a and 1340‘s, the 
cities of Ersnjan, Sebastia/Sivas, and Karin/Erserum 
were under almost constant seige by rival nomadic groups 5 . 


1 

SA p. 165. 

2 

JS p. 74. 

3 

14CC p. 334 . 

4 

Battuta p. 437. 


SA pp. 167-69. 
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Hat* was captured by Turkmens in 1359 1 . Furthermore, 
in the 1380' e, Timur's detachments frequently battled 
with Qara Qoyunlu and Kurdish groups. In the Capal3ur 
and Mus areas and near Karin/Erzerum, the Turkmens 
successfully resisted Timur's advance 2 . In 1382 Turkmen 
groups were fighting in the plain of Artas^. During 
his second invasion (1395) Tlmdr raided Turkmen areas 
centered at ArSes on lake Van's northern shore 4 . 


Concomitant with the chaos occasioned by warring 
nomads went persecution of Christians— especially of the 
clerical nobility. In 1387/88, Step'annos, archbishop 
of Sebastia/Sivas was executed for failure to convert. 

His monastery of St, N§an was converted into a dervish 
sanctuary, and other churches there were demolished^. 

In 1393/94, kat'olikos Zak'aria of Alt'amar and the 

]£at oiikoa of Sis, T*eodoros both were executed 5 6 . Between 


1 

SA p. I6 9c 

2 

TM P. 21. 

3 

SA p* 170. 

4 

TM pp. 46-47. 

5 

MI PP. 144-45. 

6 

SA p. 172. 


1403 and 1406, according to the Spanish ambassador 
Clavijo, Timur demolished the churches of Ersnjan and 
BekafiS 1 . 


The triumph of the Turkmens drained Armenil in 
numerous ways. H. IJanandyan and I*. Babayan have observed 
the collapse of Armenia's economy, pointing out the 
incompatibility of the nomadic eoonomic system with the 
agricultural and mercantile economy of Armenia?. The 
Mongols expropriated for their own use vast tracts of 
land in Armenia, taking certain choice farming areas for 
summer and winter pasturage for their herds. The slopes 
of the Aragac mountains, and the areas of Yayoc' Jor, 
parts of the plain of Ayrarat, andvareas around Karin/ 
Erzerum, Van, Berkri, and Bales/Bi tlis became summer 
JCSZlfis, while Vaspurakan, the Ayrarat plains the 
Xarberd region were used for wintering places 3 . These 
areas formerly had been under intensive agricultural 
development, but increasingly in the late 13 th and in the 
14th century they became semi-desert. Parts of southern 


Clav. pp. 130 , 138 . 
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and western Armenia were used almost solely for animal 
husbandry. The Mongols and Turkmen nomads used the 
area between Erznjan, Bay herd, and Sebas tia/sivaa , and 
areas around Van and in Diyarbalcr for these purposes, , 
also 1 . Hot only was good farmland allowed to desiccate, 
but with the mass enslavings and deportations of whole 
villages, there were even fewer farmers; and with the 
mass theft of livestock, remaining farmers often were 
deprived of their only source of power for pulling the 
plow. 


A part of the Caucasian land-owning class also was 
deprived of land and driven to bankruptcy by the Mongols' 
excessive tax demands. Already by the time of the 
princes' rebellion of 1259-61, the sources speak of the 
impoverishment of some of the princes; 


...With [the rebel king David] went many 
other great princes of districts who were 
harassed and harried, bankrupt, and who had 
mortgaged cities and districts, but were still 
unable to satiate the evil, leech-like appetite 
[of the Mongols]. 2. 


HAP p. 658. 
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At the same time that certain large landholders were 
selling their estates, a few Mongol favorites such as 
Sahmadin, Umek, Snorhawor and Sadun Arcruni were purchasing 
then and became landholders after the example of the 
Mongol aristocrats, owning huge properties in different 
states*. However, the wealth of these few lords, accum- 
ulated from trading and land speculation, cannot serve 
as an index of the country's prosperity. 

The decline of Armenia's cities in this period 
was caused by Turkmen ravages, excessive taxation, and 
by the transferal of the international trade routes, 

Rashid al-Din speaking about the disastrous situation 
at the beginning of the 14th century, wrote that five 
of every 'ten houses were deserted, and that numerous 

2 

cities on both sides of the Euphrates had been abandoned . 
gamd Allah Mustawfl Qazvinl noted the decline of cities 
and towns in Caucasia across the Armenian highlands in 
his day (1340). Speaking of Georgia and Abxazia, he 
stated that "revenues in time of their native kings 
amounted to near 5,000,000 dinars of the present currency; 
but in our times the government only obtains 1,202,000 din- 
ars"^. About Sum, which embraced western Armenia, he 
said: "Its revenues at the present day amount to 3,300,000 
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Rashid, III pp. 308-309; Yov. YiS. p. 992 . 
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dinars as set down in the registers; hut during the time 
of the Saljuqe they were in excess of 15,000,000 d inar s 
of the present currency" 1 . The walls of Sebastia/Sivas 
were in ruins ;Awnik was in ruins * ; Bay hurt "was a 
large town; it is now but a small one" 4 ; Jius "in former 
times a large city, but now a ruin"* 5 ; Berkri "a small 
town, that was a large place formerly" 6 ; "Van is a fortress 
and Vastan (Os tan) was a large town formerly, but now 
only of medium size" 7 . Hat* "is the capital of this 
province (Greater Armenia] and its revenues in former 
days amounted to near 2,000,000 dinars of the present 
currency; but now the total sum paid is only 390,000 
dinars" 8 . Until the Saljuq invasions, Slwnik* had some 


1 

Q P. 95. 

2 

ibid. 

3 

Q P. 96. 

4 

ibid . 

5 

Q P. 105. 

6 

Q p. 100. 

7 

Q. p. 101. 

8 


Q. P. 100. 


1,000 Tillages, while at the end of the 13th century, 
the figure had declined by 331 to 677 Tillages. According 
to Samuel of Ani and Matthew of Edesaa, the former 
Arcrunid kingdom in Yaspurakan had ower 4,000 Tillages, 
but 13th and 14th century authors speak of that area 
with distress, as if describing a desert 1 . Furthermore, 
in the 1550's the trade routes shifted away from the 
northern cities of Ani and Sara, to southern oltles of 
Xlat\ Mayyafarikln/Np *rkert , and Ariel, helping to 
impowerish northeastern Armenia^. Not surprisingly, it 
is precisely from the mid-14th century that the great 
naxarar families of northeastern Armenia quickly fade 
from the sources, literary and inacriptional. Influential 
Zak arlds , Ya(uteans and Prole ana (known such , and 
not by a different surname) are unknown after 1360, and 
noteworthy Orbeleans and Dop'eans are mentioned last 
at the end of the 14th century^. 

An important aspect of the Turkmens' triumph concerns 
the settlement of Turco-Mongol populations across the 
Armenian highlands. Regrettably, the sources do not 
contain much information on this question. The sources 
mention Mongols established in the area between Erzyan 


1 

HAP p. 661. 

2 

Manandyan, Trade . pp. 197-200. 

3 

i pp. 642-44. R. Hewsen's articles( "The Meliks" in 
RAAjhaTs demonstrated the probable surriTal of "noble" 
status within melik families descended from the naxarars 
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Bayburt and Sebas tia/Sivag ; Qara-Qoyunlu Turkmen in the 

Lake Van basin; Aq-Qoyunlu Turkmen in the Amida-Diyarbakr 

1 

area . Presumably some of those areas of southern 

and western Armenia which the nomads used for their 

lajOas eventually were transformed into sedentary 

communities. In the 1403-1406 period, Clavijo 

encountered but two yayla s. one near BekaPiS and the 

other in Em3ak, though clearly there must have been 
2 

more . Johan Schiltberger speaks of Turkmens in the 
Samsun area, renting pasturage 3 . With time, more 
and more Turkmens began settling in or near cities. 

Clavijo observed that both Erzirjan and Ani — two traditionally 
Armenian cities — had Turkmen governors, and that BekafiS 
had an Armenian and a Turkish suburb*. 



Clav. pp. 138-39, 333. 


CONCLUSION 


This study has examined various aspects of Armenian 
history during the 13-1 4th centuries. Commencin g with 
a review of the Armenian and non-Armenian sources (chapter 
one), the political and military history of Armenia in our 
period, and in the period immediately preceding it was 
presented in chapter two. The third and final chapter 
concerned Armenia's nobility, the naxararB . 

From 1220, when the Mongols first appeared in the 
Caucasus, to 1385 when Tokhtamysh invaded, a period of 165 
years had elapsed. During that time different parts of 
Armenia had experienced no lees than 12 foreign invasions, 
and the severity of Mongol rule had triggered three 
Armeno-Georgian rebellions. Mongol centrifugation had 
resulted in two major uprisings of Mongol nomads resident 
in the Caucasus Itself. Moreover, with the collapse of the 
Il-Khanid state in the 1330's, a condition of "internal 
war" had existed in most parts of historical Armenia, as 
mutually antagonistic bands (and armies) of Mongol, Turkmen, 
and Kurdish nomads fought one another and the sedentary 
native population. Religious persecution and economic 
chaos had long since become the norm. In 1386-87, 1394-96, 
and 1399-1403, Armenia was subjected to what were perhaps 
the most brutal invasions yet, led or directed by Timur. 


By focussing on the information regarding each of the major 
invasions provided in the Armenian, Georgian, and relevant 
non-Caucasian sources, the specific features of each have 
been set forth. 

Each successive invasion— Sal juq (11th century, intro- 
duced as a prototypical example), Khwarazmian, Mongol and 
Timurid— pushed before it, brought along with it, or 
dragged in its wake into Asia Minor, thousands of virtually 
uncontrollable nomadic warriors who (when totally unchecked) 
devastated the cities, searching for plunder, destroyed 
the countryside and the complex irrigation systems, turning 
cultivated fields into pasturage for their sheep herds, and 
reduced the possibilities for internal and international 
trade by infesting the trade routes between cities, and 
attacking caravans. Following the noted Mongolist, Bertold 
Spuler, we have described this element as Turkmen, under 
which is understood not necessarily or solely a Turkic or 
Turcophone population, but rather that plunder-hungry element 
among the nomads, in contradistinction to those forces 
interested in the establishment of stable forms of govern- 
ment, and a sedentary or semi-sedentary existence. 
Centralizing forces within the various Turco-Kongol societies 
described, were obliged to support a very delicate balance. 

On the one hand, the warlike Turkmens were the best, most 
determined fighters, and so were necessary for victorious 
expeditions. On the other hand, the Turkmens* impulse to 



destroy and move on had to be fought— sometimes literally— 
in order for the more sedentary elements to impose taxation 
on the conquered peoples, and attempt to exploit them in 
a more systematic fashion. But eventually the Turkmens 
were victorious, destroying the organized Turkish and Mongol 
states. 

As was pointed out in the final chapter, the wild, 
unrestrained, plunder-hungry element was present from the 
very first, during the Mongol invasions and of course 
during the domination of Armenia (beginning in 1236). In 
a sense, even the "centralizing elements", or let us say 
"representatives of the ‘central government'" became 
" Turkmen! z ed " , The Mongols did not know the meaning of 
fair taxation; application of the principle of peaceful 
exploitation through taxation was not well understood by 
the rulers of the various nomadic societies, and as a 
result, conquered countries were squeezed dry of human and 
material resources. With the Islamization of the Mongols, 
and the ethnic fusion of Turkic and Mongol groups, all 
aspects of life became further "Turkmenized". The illegal, 
extraordinary exactions placed upon taxed communities 
(reported in the sources almost from the first) were thereby 
given a religious justification. Once again under the 
Mongols, as had ha ppened during the invasions of the Saljuqa 
and the Khwarazmians, fanatical Islam was wed to the nomads' 


luat for booty. Prom toward the end of the 13th century 
to beyond the end of the 14th century, anti-Christian 
persecutions prevailed almost uninterruptedly. What earlier 
had been punishment meted out to an occasionally recalcitrant 
naxarar became the generalized fate of all Christians 
refusing to convert. Nomads of all kinds of backgrounds, 
circulating in different parts of the Armenian highlands, 
attacked churches, monasteries, wealthy and poor Christians. 

During the resurgence and expansion of Georgia 
in the late 12th and early 13th centuries, the Georgian 
monarchs used three control mechanisms in dealing with the 
nobles; (1) manipulation of precedence among the lords 
and its corollary, the co-optation of allegiance; (2) cir- 
cumvention of the lords, and (3) de -naxarari zatlon. By 
the end of the 12th century the Georgian Crown had managed 
temporarily to rein in the most dangerous centrifugal 
forces— but only for the moment. In that brief historical 
moment (from the last decades of the 12th century until 
ca. 1236) Georgian culture flourished and blossomed. Under 
the aegis of the Georgian Crown and the Armeno-Georgian 
family of Zak 'arean/Mxargrceli, Armenia recovered much of 
its irredenta, and flourished as a united state. 



The nobility of the Zak'arid revival consisted of 
different elements: men of ambition and military talents 

from newly-arisen families, who were rewarded by their 
Zak ‘arid overlords with grants of land and/or the rights 
of administration? mecatun merchants; the remnants of 
the ancient dynastic families: Mamikonids, Bagratids, 
Axcrunida, Orbeleans, and others, who in the changed 
situation of the early 13th century all became Zak'arid 
vassals; and the clerical nobility representing the 
different Armenian churches. 

It must be stated that the Zak'arid revival was of 
such short duration that the achievement— a centralized 
Armenian state under Georgian overlordship— is difficult 
to evaluate. As we illustrated, during the Zak'arid 
revival and throughout the 13th century there were numerous 
conflicts among the naxarar a (secular and clerical) over 
land. The lords in this period were not Quarreling over 
more orchards and choice hunting grounds, but over the 
tolls for right of passage from the trade routes criss- 
crossing the highlands. There were other superficial 
similarities with Arsacid naxarar ism. but we stress that 
they were more apparent than real. The feud, an important 
feature of Arsacid naxararism. existed in the 13th century 
as well, but the obligation of blood vengeance had been 
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replaced by an elaborate schedule of payments of "blood 
price" with each class of society having its monetary 
worth, written into a law code. The old term for the 
inalienable clan patrimony, the havrenik *. which in 
Arsacid times had meant land, in the 13th century referred 
to both moveable and Immoveable property, hereditary or 
purchased, and included money and shares in business 
enterprises as well. The service obligation of a subordinate 
to his lord in this period did indeed include military 
service, but the vassals also paid taxes in cash. Hereditary 
tenure and seniority were not the main features of this 
society. Many of the principals of the day were appointees 
of the Zak'arids, rewarded for their talents. The 
Zak'arids established marriage ties with the most prominent 
of the old prestigious families of eastern Armenia. Thus, 
for a brief moment, it appears that a feudal "command" type 
of society had been generated— with the principals 
appointed by the Zak'arids and firmly under their control. 

In this connection, it is most Interesting to note 
certain remarks made by Adonts toward the end of his study, 
as he compared and contrasted his interpretation of the 
genesis of the naxarars with the legendary account provided 
by the late 8th century antiquarian, Movses Xorenac'ij 
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...Our own analysis justifies [Xorenac *i*s 
interpretation since it too has shown that the 
naxarar system did in fact consist first of native 
li.e. dynastic] and later of foreign Ci.e. Arsacid] 
elements. The fundamental difference lies in the 
fact that according to Xorenac 'i, the great naxarar— 
doms were descended from single individuals, “while 
in our analysis they were derived from previously 
independent ethnic groups. 

It is evident from the examples just cited that 
for Xorenac i two qualities were the bases of naxarar 
status: service and nobility, i.e. , superiority of 
blood. , , In Xorenac i*s opinion, the aristocracy 
consisted of the more ancient families, primarily 
those presumably descended from Hayk, which were 
already present in Armenia at the time of the coming 
of the Areacida, According to us, the aristocracy 
consisted of the houses which had developed through 
the disintegration of tribal relationships. 

Por Xorenac 'i as for us, land tenure also 
provided the material basis of the naxarar system. 
Promotion to the rank of naxarar according to >Hm 
was nothing more than a grant of lands. Hobility 
and naxarar status were synonymous concepts for 
him for the very reason that all nobles possessed 
lands, and lands were granted in hereditary tenure. n.l. 


We maintain that for the early 13th century, both Adontz 
and Xorenac 'i were correct. Zak'are came very close to 
Xorenac *i*s first Arsacid king, "Valarlak" in establishing 
a regime. In a sense, he generated new families through 
association with his own. But curiously, the tendency 
toward convergence — mecatun s investing in land, and the 
remnants of the few ancient dynastic families diversifying 
into trade— coupled with that strong hereditarizing 

1 


Adontz, pp. 369-70. 
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principle which has never ceased to operate in Armenian 
society— led to a "re-seeding" of what might seem like 
classical Arsacid naxarar ism. hut in fact was a structure 
resting on a completely different base. It is very 
important to underline the fact that in a country with as 
developed a historical consciousness as Armenia, and as 
ancient a literature, a certain amount of evocation of 
the antique past pervades many sources dating from much 
later times. Just as the Sasanlan Persians hearkened back 
to their Achaeaenid "forbears" and adopted certain ceremonial 
and/or sentimental forma to stress this identification, 
so too did the Bagratids and Zak'arida look to the Arsacids 
for symbolic identification. Thus certain similarities 
of terminology found in Arsacid and Zak'arid sources must 
be analyzed on an individual basis, before any assumptions 
of identity may be entertained. 


It is important in this regard to note that on the 
eve of the Turco-Mongol invasions of the 13th century, the 
term naxarar already designated different types of lords, 
just as (in a later period) the term melik did. As 
Kewsen noted: 


By the end of the Mongol period, the Caucasian 
social structure had to all Intents and purposes been 
destroyed in Armenia; its princely houses exterminated, 


submerged by the egalitariansim of Islam which 
n ° Pfiacely dignity, or incorporated 
into the surviving Caucasian social structure in 
Georgia. Only here and there, notably in the 
mountains of Karabagh and Siwnik* some vestiges 
of the old princely houses survived and retained 
some measure of local autonomy. This social 
disintegration is clear from the disappearance 
of the old Armenian princely titles, so important 
in the Caucasian social system, and their replace- 
ment by one new and flexible term, 'melik* the 
IS 1 ! fll-purposeneee of which is an Indication 
that the fixed social framework was no longer 
would appear then, that the title 
•melik* was used simply to designate any of the 
few surviving members of the Armenian nobility 
ef old who retained any kind of social position 
® world which had become the world of Islam* 
whether one had been a naxarar (dynast) or merelv 
an azat (member of the gentry) „ Indeed, as we 7 
shail see, the term was applicable to municipal 
ethnarchs and, in time, it would appear, even to 
mere village chiefs. 1. ’ ° 


te might ask, parenthetically, if indeed even in Arsacid 
times the term naxarar had a single sense or meaning. 


It was pointed out in chapter three that as 
regards control mechanisms, the Mongols invented nothing 
new. Furthermore, naxarar reactions to the different 
contrbl techniques used by the Mongols before and after 
their Ialamization were varied, but also contained no 
new elements. Naxarar reaction to the invasions was 
clear: when united military resistance proved Impossible 
the naxarars holed up in their mountain fortresses; when 


R. Hewsen, "The Meliks" (I) p. 293. 
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they learned that the Mongols spared those submitting 
peaceably, the naxarar s submitted, making separate often 
highly advantageous arrangements with their new overlords. 

As for the domination, naxarar reactions to Mongol control 
techniques in the 13-14th centuries may be grouped under 
five major headings. The lords: (1) attempted when possible 
to exploit the rivalry between different centers of Mongol 
authority; (2) rebelled, when feeling themselves stiff iciently 
powerful and when driven to it by Mongol excesses; (3) 
emigrated from the. Armenian highlands in large numbers; 

(4) Xslamized in large numbers, and (5) withstood everything, 
retaining the Christian faith and also a certain leverage 
with the Tureo-Mongol regimes. Some lords of totally 
Impregnable fortresses became caravan-looters and bandits. 
Other lords sometimes were able to retain oertain privileges 
and even family lands through the process of giving their 
lands to religious establishments under the control of 
clerical representatives of the secular lord's own family. 


Robert Bedrosian 

Long Branch, New Jersey, 

1978 


APPENDIX A 


Supplementary Notes on the ll- 13th Century Naxarara 

Aspects of the Saljuq invasions and domination are 
dealt with in chapter two of this study. Here we 
examine features relating directly to the prinees in 
this period, continuing through to the resurgence of 
Georgia, Supplementary information on institutions of 
the Zak‘arid period likewise is provided. It should 
he noted, remarkable as it is, that despite Byzantium's 
inept and disastrous policies vis-a-vis the Armenians, 
the Saljuqs did in fact meet some Armenian armed resistance. 
In 1042, for example, Xul Xa$i Arcruni of T'ofnawan 
attempted a heroic but futile resistance against 15,000 
Turkmens in Vaspurakan. In 1042/43, an unspecified 
number of Turkmens raiding B5ni in northeastern Armenia 
were defeated by king Gagik Bagratuni and Grigor Kagistroa 
Pahlawuni, son of former soaraoet Vasak 1 . In 1053 the 
Armenians of Surmari destroyed an army of 60,000 Turks^. 

The size of Turkmen detachments going against different 
parts of Armenia varied from about 5,000 to perhaps 50,000 
troops. While these armies are not large by modern standards, 
it must be remembered that the Saljuqs were a determined 


U£ P. 444. 


? oobat ants, even when given are probably 
SS te *J nflat ® d * Acc ° rdi ns to Ibn al-Athir, in 1048 a 7 
ar “y. of resistance led by Armenian naxarars in 
fnd 8 *f vice was de ^«ated by the SaljuqeTn" Basen 

and prince U par it Orbelean .a. captured and taken tc t.r.L 
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*coh..lv." f lg i, tlBg forc .. The .an. nay not he ..id 
of the Armenian mi Greek force, of A.i. Minor. 


luring mid after th. invaelon., . 0 m. prime, not 
wlohlng to .migrate, or unable to, took to a .andaring 
Ufe, hiding in cave., in .on. oa.e. perhap. waiting for 
opportunitie, to avenge thema.lv.. 1 . other, mad. .ooom- 
odation with th. Salju,. and retained certain limited 
right.. Furthermore, th. ben.vol.nt Saljug .ultan Hallk- 
Sbah granted th. Armenian church., tar-free ...turn in 1090 
upon th. re,u..t of th. k^olikog. Probably .om. of th. 

— ° rar fa=iU " *« r< to retain control of their 
land, through the clergy. In the ab.enc. of th. 

oonfed .rational state, th. narararlz.d Church became the 
medium of communication for th. famllie.. Ind..d Smbat 
Sparapet de.oribed iat'ollko. Crlgor Ila Pahl.wuni 
(1173-93) a. being "lik. a king- in wealth. Hefer.nc. m 
other .cure., al.o .ugge.t a partial re.toration of land. 

>hd privilege, under variou. Mu.lim overlord,. Katthe. 
of Id...., for example, de.cribing th. aituation in th. 
time of Malik I.mael Ibn laqut (1085-93) wrote "everyone 
™l«d hi. patrimony in hi. tfSqSf.J time (amenavn ok' tlre.i 


together with 100,000 captive. (HAP pp. 449 - 50 ), 
1 


BSOAS*vol?°21{1958) T p! Chroziicle Mxit'ar GoS" 
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er hayreneac * iwroc * yawurs nora )V According to Vardan 
Arewelc i t when the Shaddadid Manuchihr ruled Ani-Sirak, 
he recalled from exile Grigor Pahlawuni and restored his 
holdings 1 . Furthermore, Armenians, Greeks and Georgians 
serving in the armies of the Shah-Armens and the sultana 
of IconiuVKonya also received iota s — originally condition- 
al landholds which quickly became hereditary^. 

The situation of shock and confusion which many 
cavalrymen or azata, the "gentry*, found themselves in, 
dispossessed from their lands, was described by the late 
11th century author Aristakes laativertc *i; "The cavalry 
wanders about lordlessly, some in Persia, some in Greece, 
some in Georgia. The sepuh brigade of azata has left 
its patrimony and fallen from wealth; they growl wherever 
they happen to be, like lion cubs in their lairs"**. Members 
of the ‘ ha^oc*, the cavalry of Armenia, clustered 

around successful bandits like Gol Vasil or Philaretus 


1 

For references and discussion, HAP pp. 497-98. 

2 

HAP pp. 495-96. 

3 




VaraJEnunik* In lands southwest of Armenia. Others 
found a very warm reception in Georgia. During the 
reign of David the Bestorer (1089-1125), Georgia became 
a haven for Armenian lords and lordless azats . Matthew 
of Edessa says that David "received and loved the Armenian 
people. The remnants of the Armenian forces assembled 
by him" 1 . He also built a special city, Gori, for the 
refugees; "And he [David] established churches and many 
monasteries. He named the city Gofa [Gori] and received 
all the Armenian people with great joy and gladness" 2 . 
According to the old medieval Armenian translation of the 
SjJLtpry of K ‘art'll (" Juanser "). David knew Armenian, and 
had as his father-confessor the Monophysite vardapet 
Sarkawag from Halbat monastery^. 


1 

One of David’s wives was Armenian, and his son Demitre 
was the issue. of that .union. MEd p. 447: "Af* sa Solovee'an 
mnae eal zork 'n Havoc '". 


Vrac^ P S; ill;!?:-!*®.' fiazas* i a&azto 

_. r . a 5 * hastate ac e ke^ec is ew vanor avs baeuffi s . ew 
anuaneac zanun k alax in GawFay . ew uner mecaw uraxut'eamb 
S2L £ 5 c _ut eamb zamenavn azgrt Havoc’ *’*'. 


juanser pp. 122-23: "Furthermore, he wanted to unite 

the Armenians and Georgians [religiously]. He summoned 
Yovhannes, kat olikos of K'art'li, and Arsenios Z'art'lec'i, 
translator of Georgian and Greek, and the bishops and 
v arda j^ at a of Armenia, and held a meeting. They examined 
imatterajfrom morning until evening, but did not accept 
each other" . 
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The emigration of Armenians to Georgia, Cilicia, and 
other parte of the Middle East led to a phenomenon we might 
call the internationalization of the great families. 

There were Georgian Bagratids, Armenian Bagratids, Alban- 
ian Bagratida, and Graeco-Sal juq Bagratids, and the same 
applied to the Arcrunids and Orbeleans. The Pahlawunids 
in particular internationalized. They were hereditary 
archbishops of Ani from the ll-13th centuries, and also 
owned property in Mesopotamia and Cilicia, where in the 
12th century they became kat'olikoi. In the 12th century, 
another branch of the Pahlawunids settled in Egypt and 
acquired so much influence as veziers, that anti-Armenian 
riots took place in several Egyptian cities 1 . It 
should be noted, however, that while the internationalization 
of the great families could and did lead to new trading 
opportunities and the accumulation of great wealth, 
such was not always the case. Often the different 
branches of a given family were in bitter rivalry with 
each other. 


In dealing with the Georgian nobility, the Bagratid 
kings of Georgia utilized many of the same methods as did 
foreign rulers: circumvention of the dynasts whenever possible, 


HAP PP. 516-18, 507, 509-510. 
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manipulation of the nobles' precedence, and "de-naxarar- 

iaation"— removal of the lords. During the io-12th 

centuries, Georgian monarcha attempted to circumvent 

the autochonous dynastic nobility by elevating to official 

positions, persons of non-noble origin. So many non-nobles 

( uaznoni ) were thus elevated to noble status ( aznauroba l 

that in the 11th century Georgian sources a new term, 

.alzeebulni ("the raised") eppeared to designate this growing 

body 1 . On the military front, the monarchs attempted to 

circumvent powerful Georgian dynasts by relying on foreign 

2 

mercenaries (Caucasian mountaineers, Qlpchac Turks, 

Russians ) , the lesser nobility, and the increasingly 
influential Armenian emigre element. The availability 
of non-noble and foreign elements probably gave the Georgian 
Bagratids more leverage in dealing with dynasts tn.r had 
been the case in Bagratid Armenia. 

Apparently Georgian monarchs also were able to manulpulate 
precedence among the noblea more advantageously than their 
Armenian cousins. Occupancy of the office of commander-in- 
chief of the army (the amirspasalara te) illustrates this. 
Throughout much of the 12th century to 1155 « the amirspaaalar a 
tended to be chosen from the mighty, rebellious Georgian 

branch of the Orbeleans. In the 1120 's the Crown tried 

^ 

1 

Allen p. 229. 

2 

On the Qipchaqs in Georgia, see "I.D.Lordkipanidze. Istoriia 
Grusii Xi- nachala XIII veka (Tbilisi, 1974). 
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to counter Orbelean influence by advancing the Abulet ‘lajes; 

and in the 1130* s the Armenian Kiwrikean Bagratida 1 . In 

155 king David V tried to check the Orbeleana’ power by 

removing them from the amirsoaaalara te and giving that 

office to the Or be leans 1 principal Georgian rivals, the 

Abulet ‘is jes, to whom other important duties had been 
2 

given . Orbeleans, however, poisoned the king and regained 
the office, but after amirs pasalar Iwane Orbeli's abortive 
revolt in 1176-77, the office was given to a QIpchaq lurk 
named Qubasar. In 1184, the Gamrekelis were elevated to 
the amirs pasalarate. and several years later the Armenized 
Kurd i ah family of Zak 'arean/Mxargrceli^. Thus prior 
to the advent of the Zak'arids, the monarch was able to 
manipulate precedence by rewarding of office, although 
from the above it should be clear that the struggle against 
the dynasts was a continuous ongoing contest. The monarch 
could never rest or relax vigilance. 


A 

— H u°:,^ rga f yan * ^ "Miyeodalakan payk ‘are Georgi III-l Samanak 
ILtSL ^? a Fet| lThe Inter-Feudal Struggle in the Time 
|f Georgi III, and the Amirapet K urd]", Lraber #11 (I975)p. 


2 

ibid. P. 49. 

3 

Allen p. 253. 
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1= th. 12th century the Georgian Crcn attempted 
de- fi a»r ££ l 2atl0n . Ihl. ... aimed primarily .t the Bagrat id.' 
wmt powerful rlvala, the Orbeleana. In 1176-77, the 
Orheleane, hoping to ..it. the throne, rebelled with the 
•upport of many Armenian prince, (including the Zai'ar.ane, 
who were Orbllid va.aale at the time) 1 . When the rebellion 
wa. put down, the entire OrbJl.an family (excepting two or 
three male.) ... exterminated, and the family ...... 

confieoated . The Georgian Bagratld. «1. 0 praoti.ed a 1... 
draetlc form of de-naxararlz.tion, namely the forcible 


•111. of opponent.. In th. Uth century, the Georgian 
Bagratld. fought their Armenian Kiwrlk.au oounmin., th. 
■hinge” of Lofi. According to Kirahoe Ganjak.o’i: 


were deceived ’bi thl !? na 3>awlt ’ “ d **** 

&nd received frL orgiana end rose end went 

MaonibS?d ^ ^ 

the Persians took back Ta».s tlien j 8on# days, 

Macnaberd. 3. * Tawu «» “d they dwelt in 


Kargaryan, pp. 51-52. 
SO pp. 128-35. 



The Armenophile David III who ruled Georgia for less than 
a year (1155/56-1156/57) "showed such benevolence as to 
send for the King Kiwrike, son of King Dawit* Bagratuni, 
and promise to return to him hia patrimony which his 
ancestors had taken away from him; and thus he sent >h» 
back with presents, and arranged a meeting* 1 . According 
to indications in the Albanian Chronicle of Uzit'ar Gos, 
the Arcrunids who held the position of mayor ( amiranet - 
aahap ) of Tiflis and also owned lands at Kayean and Mahkan- 
aberd, were expelled from the kingdom under king Giorgi III 
(1156/57-1184), th ough Giorgi 's successor T‘amar restored 
them in their holdings^. 


1 

Dowsett, op. cit .. p. 488. 

2 

ibid. pp. 488-89: "When he became king, Giorgi made to 
seize Prince Vasak, for he bore him a grudge, for when 
he was governor of the town he did not honour him as much 
as his brother Dawit* and would not serve and obey him; 
other rpinces of Georgia also speaking ill of him, Vasak 
fled with his brothers and went 'to T'iodupolis which is 
now called the town of Karin £Er2erum]. And the emir named 
Sal tux received him with Joy and honor, for when Saltux 
was captured by the Georgian army whilst he begeiged the 
town of Ani and was brought before King Demetre in TifliB, 
Vasak did him many services; because of this, he honored 
them with gifts and granted them authority over many 
tillages. And having been there for some months, Vasak 
died and was buried in the church called Astuacacin (Mother 
of God) in the town. And his standard and clarior and 
authority were given to his brother called K'urd, and he 
remained there in great esteem". 
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As a result of territorial expansion, especially 
southwest into historical Armenia, the Georgian monarchy 
had at its disposal an ample fund of land. Choice 
sites especially in the Armeno-Georgian borderlands 
were available for gifts to court officials as rewards 
for military or other services, or to guarantee loyalty. 

How the Crown intended such land gifts to be conditional, 
that is, they were given to a particular individual 
for the duration of his life or of his tenure. Such was 
the situation with the district of Lofe and the amirs pasal- 
arate. In 1118 Lofe was Orbelean property. After the 
dispossession of the Georgian Orbeleans in 1176-77, Lofe 
was confiscated and given to the amirspaaalar Xubasar. 

When Xubasar was removed from office in 1184, T*amar 
left him in all of his holdings except Lofe, by now 
considered the property of the amirspaaalar 1 - Th 9 fact 
remains, however, that with time, Just as appointed 
offices (such as the amirs pasalara tel tended to become 
hereditary, so did those conditional landholds (such as 
Loti) become hereditary within one family (Zak *areans) . 


1176l?7 r b!!?Ar£:/2* - Ma J« ar y an not «« that Kayean until 

77 to Prince Hasan, .from 1185-91, to Vardan 

+£ t t r ir 1191 iX belon «ed to Iwane Zak’arean. He 
that f Kayean went to Jhe holder of the office of 
B &SSSl -HSi£ «£. Just as Lore went to the amirspaaalar f p. 59) . 
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While the study concerns the 13-14th centuries and 
not merely the Zak'arid restoration, we feel obliged 
to make some mention of Zak'arid institutions. These 
institutions have been examined thoroughly by Babayan, 
most recently. Hegrettably, details are lacking concerning 
the precise workings of political administration in the 
immediately pre-Mongol period. The brothers Zak'are and 
Iwane , both notable, generals, also held official positions 
within the Georgian court. Zak'are was the commander-in- 
chief of the army ( amirspaaalar ) as of 1191, and the 
mandaturt '- uxuc 'es from 1203 on; while his brother, first 
the m aaxurt ‘-uxuc *es (foremost vesier at court) became 
atabeg in 1212, an office which was instituted within 
the Georgian court at Iwane* s own request 3 ’. 


^_J1AP p. 5^5; S, Eremyan, Amirspaaalar Zak ' aria Erkaynaba zuk 
(Erevan, 1944) p. 17; mandaturt - uxuc esj "vezieroftne"** 
seal and head of the queen's bodyguard 1 *? The following 
is a partial listing of Zak'arid family titles compiled 
from inscriptions and colophons. 


d.1212, Zak'are mand. + amirsp. 
1228/29 (son) Sakniah (d. 1261 ). mand . 
1230/31 amirsp. (VTpp. 73-74) 

1231/32 i mlrsn . (VT p. 74) 

1246/47 SPas aTar (VT p. 90) 

1251/52 amirap . (CIA v. I p. 15) 

atabek and amirap. (CIA V .I P. 
1258/59 sand . (VJ p. 101) 


atabek Iwane (d.1227) 
(son)Awag, amirg£. (VT p.71) 


64), 


1273/74 

1285/86 

1291/92 

1300/1 

1321 

1336/37 

1342/43 

1358/59 

1396/97 




r — ■ - a -£Sft Sadun (VT p. 115) (d.1284) 

fipasalas Xarkrceal "son of the great Sahnlah (VT p. 126). 
.Mxargrjel, son of Sahnsah Tvt pp. 140-41)? 

atabek amirsp . Sahnsah (CIA v.I p. 68). 
Slabejc Sahnsah, married to his cousin Xwandze (VT p. 160), 
atabek Varham( brother of above) . paron of paron s (12. pp. . 

patron atabek Varham (VT p. 167). 
atabek Zaza (VT pp. 169-70) 

in the paronut iwn of atabek Iwane (14CC p. 614). 
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la the view of . L. H. Babayan, the nature of the Zak'arid 
brothers' service to the Georgian Crown was primarily of 
a military sort* Armenian lands recaptured from the 
Turks, he suggests, did not pay taxes to Georgia, but to 
the Zak'arids who sometimes are styled "kings", "Caesars", 
and "sahnsahs" in the Armenian sources, apparently in 
recognition of this 1 . 


Within the vast territories under their jurisdiction 
the two Zak'arid brothers apparently established many of 
the same offices as existed in the Georgian Court. The 
men chosen by them to fill these offices were those same 
individuals who had been instrumental as warriors in the 
reconquest of Armenian lands. The service ( cafavut * lwn ) 
tendered the Zak'arids by their appointees consisted of 
military aid and the payment of taxes. Thus, in return 
for his service, Zak'ar? titled Va?e [Va$uteanJ his "prince 
of princes"^. Members of the Xa$en aristocracy served 
as Zak arid hejuba, chamberlains, court directors, and 
guardians of Zak'arid children 3 . Prince Bubak, Iwane's 
subordinate, is styled "prince of princes* and "the great 


544 * 22 P. *7; occasionally Zak'arid women are 
styled queens: Y2 PP. 71,74; X.pp. 6-7. 


2 

HA? P. 547 
3 

M? P. 550. 
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1 

B ffarapet " in the sources . As Babayan notes, Bubak also 
was known by the Georgian title of meaxurt * -uxuc ‘ea -tha 
same title originally held by Iwane in the Georgian Court 2 . 


Y2 P. 51. 


P* 549. The following is a partial listing of 
century titles mentioned in inscriptions and colfphons. 

“ prlnc : ot jg ”- 6 ‘f; 581 - 

grea ! ^ ara P et Bubak" C £IA ▼. IV p. 69). 

1214/15 the great prince of princes, K'urd" (Yi p. 56). 

1219/20 y®®** ^^Bakean, "J^4nmapah(lieutenant)[of the lands]* 
1223/24 jFSficH^p&nSlS^a&lJm ’.^P. 123). 

1225/26 'k^tk'ifrlTT ° f “ a “*»* >*i«. 

he5ug Grigor (VT pp. 71-72). 

t£'Q','± ? ®p ik... general of amirspasalar Sahnaah fvv «« v* t*\ 

1232/33 C ^;P^n ia Yov.yil., ppTBSU? “prince of Jg nllk” ?4) 

1236/37 ^ t aIU** PP« 909-911: "prince of princes patron 

* *** M « ® on the brave and 
renowned patron of patrons Grigor". 

ioiY/ii ? ria0 ? of Princes K*urd (VT p, 86). 

y#l I m »• a7 >- 

/ 9 o“Slk ,1 (Tj%” f ? 2 !!|3)‘“ ’ dau « 1 ‘ ter ° f »»• u« 

1351/52 "I^BankUn, qu..n, «ifi o t [Ha.anJJalal D.wlCa) 

1251/52 rn* of princM ’ • • • ,iroth * r 

tIIo/'I? 1*1*2 J alal 3) ®wlCaT" P (21 pi 96). 

1282/83 SSi\ prince of princes 6 *" (CIA v.IH p . 218 foldout). 
1282/83 ^^greatjasgarapet Varham"TSIA v. Ill p. 50 ; XI 

22faS e i|^?*S: ift8Crlptiona be « in the terms 

ifol^o^ " pr * noe of princes, paron Buit*ay"(CIA rip 22) 

H95/96 "prince of princes BurF*?l" (VT u HI/ P * ZZ; * 

9 /97 the £aronut*|wn of the prince’of princes Grigor" 

(CIA ▼. IV p. 355 ; also VJ p, 139). 



Thi® lends credence to the view that the Zak’arids oreated 
a partial microcosm of the Georgian Court hierarchy on 
their own lands. 

Other important offices ( gorcakalut * iwnk ‘) fleet- 
ingly referred to in the sources are the ‘ jwnh * 

or lieutenancies. In Zak 'arid Armenia there were three 
of them, held by three major families: in Siwnik*, the Or- 
beleans, in Ayrarat the Vafuteans, and in Vayoc* Jor the 


1296/97 

1307 

1307 

1322 


Mina khatun, the royal aueen, daughter of the great 
lieutenant of Albania, Jalal f CIA y.III p. 237; 

Colophon, 14CC p.42, prince of princes Burt*el. 

Wife of Hasan the asparapet of Armenia (CIA v.III 

P.76; VT_ p. 154). 

Col.l4CC p. 166 j “in the generalship and princedom 
of this district [Glajorj of Burt ‘el and A*ir 
Hasan" . 



1337/38 

1338/39 

1348/49 

1341/42 

1400/1 


Col.l4CC p. 292, "for the paron of Barons . Peigen, 
heir of the royal line of Greater Armenia and his 
son Slikum, 'born in the purple'". 

Kurd Anberdec *i, prince of princes (VT p. 166). 
Col. 14CC p. 369, "prince of princes BgSken and 
I vane", sons of deceased paron Burt ‘el 
Col, 14CC p. 328: "in the consulship and SBaraoet- 
ut jjjn of Armenia of Biwrt‘el [Orbelean], — 


Col.l4CC p. 632, "the princedom of paron Smbat and 
Burdel". 


Xal bakean-Pr © i earns « Babayan reasonably suggests that the 
j c olnmakal s were endowed with some administrative- judicial 
powers 1 . The sane author believes that the amira e or enlrs 
were city mayors who stood at the head of an elaborate 
but poorly-understood governing body which included clergy 
and wealthy laymen. It is clear from inscriptions that at 
times even the administrative heads of large villages were 
appointed directly from the top, in one case by Iwane himself 2 . 
The sources also contain a welter of terms such as laaiilEC, 
g aherec * i sxan , gatronac « matron and others, some known 
from the dawn of Armenian writing, others new. However, 
the manner in which the real content of such terms changed 
over time is not clearly known. Often titles such as 
jf ahnaah- or .mar z ban appear as the given names of individuals 
who held titled official positions, adding to the confusion 3 . 


P. 552. 

2 

HA? P. 553,* VT pp. 50, 52, 68. 

3 

resultiM 1 ?^ 6 ^ 1 * 6 80 “* r f ndom examples of the confusion 
resulting from the use of titles as proper names. 

1206/7 Zil ' ar ' nlu Zai'ar; S^miah 

1208/9 (CIA v.l p. 6 ; TT p. 49! 8IA y,l 

1209/10 -latj. »l£ <* th. isJaSah. 2ak'a r ; an4 

llll'/io ^eHnsah Zak'aria (CIA v. Ip. 55 ). 

j8$f »>. 

1220/2^ Sa J m * al1 Zak‘aria, son of Sahnsah Sargis (CIA v I d 2 ) 
itzi/22 I, Marc pan, son of Sargis. .. (V£ p. 64 ). 


i$»Y 


Furthermore, since the political reality of the time was 
Armeno-Georgian and not exclusively Armenian, sometimes 
Georgian titulary is used alongside the Armenian, increas ing 
the confusion^. 


1232/33 Col, Yov. YIb . , pp, 886-87, "the Caesars of Armenia 
Georgia, and all Ahxazla". 


1234/35 

1234/35 


"I, T‘aguhi. wife of Sarap'eah (YI p,78). 

"I, T ayk T aguhi, daughter of Sarap sah(VT pp, 78,112). 


1243/44 

1245/46 

1252/53 

1276/77 

1281/82 

1293/94 

1320 


Hasan Jalal's son is named At*abak (VT p. 86), 
"Aslanbeg, son of Maropan" (VT pp, 88-89). 

"I. Smbat, son of Hejjub" (22L p. 96). 

At abak, lord of Xa{en (VT p. 118). 

T aguhi, daughter of the presbyter ter (lord) Sahak 

£TELp. 122). 

Hejub's brother's son (VJ p. 136). 

Hecup (CIA. y. IV p. 123J VT p. 159). 


1 

For example: 

1206/7 amirsjasalar Zak ’are calls himself the zawrapet of 
Armenia and Georgia (VT p. 47). 

1211/12 Zak^aria " amirsoasalar of Armenia and Georgia" (VT p. 

1214/15 Awag* the "coronant of Georgia" ( VT p. 56). 

1219/20 Iwane, atabek of Armenia and Georgia (VT p. 62). 
1223/24 "the aaarspaaalar ate of Armenia and Georgia of 
Sahnsah 1 ' (VT p. 62). 


A classic example of the confusion of Armenian and Georgian 
titles is the curious and regrettably unique passage in 
SO Pt 100 which mentions the dignitaries summoned by atabek 
Iwane (ca fc 1224) to participate in a Judicial decision: 
...(Iwane] ordered his grandees to sit and examine the 
matter: Bubak and the marcuan (proper name or title?] , Iwane 
the doel and the menmalsiel ^t; title, or proper name Memna 
Jaqeli?] the great clTawnditel (bishop) who had come from 
the kingdom, the ciram clagr (abbot) of Varji and the 
abbot of Plnjahank', the great mamt ‘ avar (patriarch) of Gar- 
ste, the Gageck ik , and the MacnaFer3ec*ik* and in 
addition, many other didebuls! the qadl of Swin and the one 
called the sex of Surmari . (Among the examiners were also] 
t 5 e „ gr ? at - bTi “ 0 P of Ani i bishop of B3ni, and the bishop 
of Haxbat . See L. Melik set -Bek , "A Testimony about the 
Structure and Procedure of the Supreme Court in Zak*arid 
Armenia", Teiekagir #3-4(1945) PP. 75-79 (in Arm.). 


1232/33 Col.Yov. Yis. , pp. 886-87: "Now thiB Bible... was 
requested by... the honorable prince of princes 
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Patron Xawfas, eon of Amir Sargis, who wae the brother 
of the mother of the Caesars o£ Armenia, ..Georgia* and 
all Abxazia. . .the great Zak'are and I wane ... before whom 
he was nourished and grew up... After great Zak ‘are's 
untimely passing to Christ— which plunged the land of Arm- 
enia into darkness— his well-favored descendant... the mand - 
atory aye es of the great kingdom, Sahniah, succeeded 
to the throne of his father's kingdom... May Jesus Christ 
keep him in peace... and also keep his son Zak 4 are 'bom 
into the crown' (t, agacin).,.The same loyalty was shown by 
the very honorable prince of princes Zawfas educating 
and nourishing him with all piety and devoutness as he 
had been educated by his forbears— from whom as recompense 
for his loyal service, he received a great honor Cof the 
office j of meaxurt axuc es in Georgian which translates 
into our (Armenian] language as 'chief and commander of 
all the^rulers and chiefs of the royal house of his lord' 
C£lux isxec ol ew hraoanatar amenayn iSxec ‘olac* ew alxawor. 
ar^Tan t ' agaworut^ean ieafn luroyT *. 


APPENDIX B 
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Aspects of Centrifugallsm within and among Certain 13-l4th 
Century Kaxarardoms 

The I3th and 14th centuries were characterised by 
conflicts within and among certain Caucasian naxarar doas. 

In some cases these conflicts pertained to families 
(£•£" the Georgian Bagratide, the Zak'arean/Mxargrcelis, 
the Kaxaberi jes of Ba2a, the Orbelean/Orbelis , the Aroruni/ 
M ahk a na berdelis , the Jaqells), in other cases, to the 
" naxarard oms" of the Church(es). The confliot within 
the Georgian royal family was extremely serious and must 
be mentioned not only as an example of centrifugallsm 
at the yery pinnacle of authority in Christian Caucasia, 
but also because of its decisive ramifications. On his 
deathbed, king Giorgi Lasa Bagratuni (d, 1223) was promised 
by his sister Busudan that Giorgi’ s child son David Lasaean 
would receive the throne on his maturity, Busudan (d, oa, 
1245) then became "Icing" of Georgia. Bather than honoring 
the pledge made to her late brother, Busudan instead 
banished and imprisoned David Laeaean and enthroned 
her own son (also named David). While oo-optation of the 
heir hardly was a new feature in Georgia, its almost 
inevitable result was the polarisation of the nobility 
into two hostile camps. Eventually the authority of the 
"usurper" David Buaudanean was challenged by the matured 
embittered David Laiaean. Between 1250 and 1258, Georgia 
thus had two kings simultaneously. The line of David 
Laeaean occupied the throne in Tiflis until 1289, but from 


1291 to 1318 a 8y8tem of collegial sovereignty existed in 
Georgia whereby lasaean kings were forced to share the 
real® with co-kings — their very sons, or candidates from 
the rival line of David Rusudanean^ , 


Hostile relations among prominent families had at 
their base disputes over land. Prom the order of 
Kirakos Ganjakec'i's narration, one might (incorrectly) 
assume that the amirspasalar Awag Zak *arean was ther 
first Armenian prince to surrender to the Mongols (1236) 
and consequently his holdings were not disturbed by the 

p 

conquerors . However, Kirakos' junior contemporary, 
Step’annoa Orbelean, placed the submission of Elikum 
Orbelean before that of Awag 3 , and the point is revealing 
and crucial. For the Armenian Orbeleans, prior to the 


Tn«+-if 0 +? anof ^’ rt ,, ?? e Fiftee nth Century Bagratids and the 

m p£“ofi£ !!r eiCTty in Seorgla "- lESSiiia 

2 

KG pp. 255-56. 


cn mL^H^ 1 f 9 T 50: ""‘Taking [Elikum] as a guide [the Mongols 
comm^der Aslan-noj^ ] went as far as Ani, subduing everyon< 
He took Vayoc Jor and Elegis as far as Ereror village which 

•Th£t 8 whi?h 8 ia« J a J ni ’v an ^ gave At a11 t0 Elikum, saying^ 
within?! Li ta ?? n ?? the 8Word and that which was bought 
districts -h?rw a i ly t h« patrimony of man. Sow these 

m ! a ? en with oy 8Word 8ha11 be y 0ura 

flithSfv the patri ? on K of y° ur Tine, go you now 

7 U8 and aerve Great Khan who sent 

the? P^m A tS»f 1 J kU0 ^ Wi ^ Sreat heartf «lt thanks served 
r? 8 “: i that day forth it was confirmed that those 

l?L W °w ld b L the patrimon y of the Orbelean tun (House) 

Now ether commanders subordinated other lands 
and broigv* out of Kayen fortress, Awag. They took the 


invasions, had been clients of the Iwane-Awagids, yet 
from Step'annos 1 account it appears that the Orbeleans 
(with Mongol approval) had expanded their holdings at 
Awagid expense, at the time of the conquest itself. Enmity 
over the Orbelan expansion may have accounted for 
Elikum's death, as Step'annos suggested 1 , and enmity 
marked Zak arid-Orbelean relations for some decades to 
follow. Elikum was succeeded by his polyglot brother 
Smbat. 


...But after Elikum['g death] the tun(House) 
of Awag treated the Orbelean tun witE""great 
jealousy, and enmity especially Awag ' a wife. 

They wanted to disperse and persecute the, or 
to destroy the surviving children, Smbat and 
his brothers. They [the_Awagids] seized their 
patrimony while (the Orbeleana] wandered about 
in concealment, here and there until the com- 
passionate love of the.Creator willed to restore 
and strengthen the Orbelean tun through Smbat... .2, 

The significance of the underlined "especially Awag's 
wife" appears to have escaped modern scholars. Curiously, 
it appears that the line of Cone 'a, daughter of the 
duke Kaxaberi of Ra3 , descended from a Georgian branch 
of the Orbeleans^. Consequently, Gone Vj enmity toward 


kingdom of Georgia by force, and absolutely ruled everywhere" 
iso pp. 149-50) , 

1 

SO p. 150 suggests that Elikum was murdered by physicians 
at the command of Awag. 

2 

SO p. 151. 

2 

Toumanoff, Studies , p. 211 n. 238. 


Sfflbat may have had elements of an intra- family feud. It 
ia interesting too (and similarly unremarked by scholars) 
that the Awagid-Orbelean land dispute resulting from the 
Mongol conquest has been carried over into the sources 
more than once, and in more than one way. For e xam ple, 
in relating one and the same story— how Smbat Orbelean 
aided a fugitive monarch— Step ‘annoe Orbelean mentions 
the incident as occurring on Smbat 'a land, whereas the 
History of K " art *li describes the same territory as 
"the land of atabek Awag" 1 . 

The importance and severity of the [Kaxiberije]-Awagid 
Orbelean feud led Smbat to the Far Past on two occasions, 
for protection and confirmation of "his lands". The first 
visit(ca. 1252) resulted in Smbat’s vindication^. But the 


SO 


PP. 152-53; KC p. 228; Mur. p. 103. 


♦ ?'v 157 l T 5® y 6ave hia a golden o aviza which is a 

tablet bearing the names of God and of the king, their 

£rf«3 e8t ho ?? r * The y also drew up a yarlieh (eatlex) 
which we call sigel— a command— and gave him all that Aslan 
had taken by the sword and Orotn with its lands... and 
the gortrese of Borotn with its provisions, as the blood- 
price for the murder of his father Liparit. Furthermore 
they removed Smbat C's name] from the dawt'ars of the 
♦*f?£ ian * ? nd oth ® rs * This was the second confirmation of 
pa * rim °ny» f ? r the fir8t Ctime] it was taken by th 

3 wa ! ® servant, by the agency of Aslan— 
8eCond time [it was received] as a gift 
irom the Khan.,.". 


Awagids were unwilling to accept this verdict, and 
plotted to destroy Sobat: 
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Now while these [events] were so [unfolding] 
that wicked Satan started stirring up envy » rid 
inciting the tun of Awag and the Georgian grandees 
[against SmbatJ . Awag had died in the year 1250/51 
(699 A.E.). His wife had a daughter named XoSak', 
and ruled all of his princedom. They assembled 
in Tiflis near Arthur, for the great Khan had 
designated him vezier and pas^az (overseer) over 
all the lands, i.e., commander of all and ruler of 
the royal taxes and the great diwan . [It was he] 
who made a census of all the lands in 1254/55 
(703 A.E. ). With numerous bribes they requested 
Smbat's destruction and that he not be able to 
hereditarily transmit his country. Arghun did 
not dare accede to this request, but he did take 
away from Smbat many places, and severely oppressed 
the remainder, 1. 


Sobat made a second journey to the Par East ca. 1257, 
and had his rights reconfirmed 2 . Meanwhile Gonc*a Kaxiber- 
i je-Awagean had married the Georgian king, David lasaean. 


SO p. 159: "Ifljs flinS i-VB ayspea liner , ana bariatfiacVn 
satanay eksaw n axan.i Arkanel. SS. g rgrel z tunn Awagin 
zme came can Vrac . ew zi Awagn vaxSaneal er X 699~i uin 
ej jjin £ora Gone uner duatr me Xosak * anun . ew i|- 
.x.er aaenara isxanut eajj nora . vaen oroy Solo vec ‘an 1 
T£ iis af Axfeijyi ax ex vazi r ew pasla Ttesugi kargeal i 
££C ja^ep X 2 L?ray amenayn asxarhis . sysink'n hramanatar 
flseaec Jia v< gw *** ; ? j* 

p 5 -Sa s 2ai2iS amenayn y703 t uakanin l 

Ew i bazum ^asafpE xndrein koru3anel zSmpa t ew oi laf-ang . 
&£ 3i£ lUSi zerkir nora. _z_or ew od hamaria k erTrlunn . 
gyl 1 Smbatav bazum tel is . ew zmnac ‘ealsmkelek*- 

.ein Bastkapes ". 


SO p. 161. 


The birth of their son Demitre created a Bagratid-Kaxaber- 
ije-Awagean link. The struggle of families was by no 
means over, however: 
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...Now Smbat planned, with the other princes 
to beeome the "adopted father" of .Awag's tun: 
by order of HtilegU-Khan they had Gone a drowned 
in the sea, and he, Smbat, ruled over all of 
Awag's princedom. He gave Awag's daughter Xosak 
in marriage to the great sahipdiwan Xo^a [brother 

M4/?o“?jri“j? Ta ^ :r7Tfiir ^ eurr ' d in 


According to Step'annos, the Georgian nonarch David 

Lasaean and Smbat were on the best of terms: "King David 

so loved Smbat that he considered him his equal , and 

placed the little boy Demitre in his hands, giving his 
2 

son to him" . Once again the enmity of families has left 


1 

Sgfrf-tftr hayraglr leal tann Awagin * 
xorhi and ayl isxanac n. ew tan soanan^i -i pnv.nsY'i 
zS pnc ayn , liramanaw Hulawu |anln . eS lnk ‘n iaxer^en - 

tay zdustr nora zXosak n 
" 1 “ • er ays y71B*~ 

• “'* *' 9* -wow AwagT? Tormer 

as'thej saj? aid*!? thruJgi^o/he? 6 *** 

Hi gja Sham,- 


SO p. 168. 


its imprint in the literary sources, creating a contra- 
diction. According to the History of K* art *li. it was 
to Sadun Arcruni, not to his rival Smbat, that Xosak* 
and care for the Awagid holdings were entrusted 1 . Nor 
does the Bame work dwell on the close relations between 
the king and Smbat 2 . 


Allegedly Smbat extracted a concession from king 
David, He convinced the king to destroy a document relat- 
ing to the time of the expulsion of the Orbelis from Georgia 
(because of their involvement in the abortive rebellion of 
1176/77) . Whether the Armenian Orbeleans were able to 
reclaim the old family possessions in Georgia is unclear 
from the sources, though Smbat* s "exceeding delight" at 


KC p. 236; Mur. p. 110: "At that time, Awag was dead, 
having left no male heir, but only a daughter named Xosak 
In tears the king went to Bjni. He saw Awag's fair wife. 
Gone a, the daughter of Kaxaberije, duke (erist'av) of 
RaC « “• fel3L in love with her and after a short”while. 
married her and made her queen. He brought her to his 
kingdom. As for Awag's daughter, he left her in her 
patrimonial holdings and entrusted her to Sadun Mahkan- 
aberdeli". 


KC p. 237; Mur. p. 109-110: "The fact that Gone 'a had 
become queen was displeasing to the mestunre Jik'uri. 

r««-!i they Were f ne “ ies « So on the advice of Smbat Orbeli 
[word] was spread about that Jik\iri had sent someone 
to Arghun to reveal to HUlegU-Khan the [size of the] 
king's wealth, and his intention to rebell". 


the king's action, reminisoent of Elikum's "heartfelt 
thanks" to Aslan noyin strongly suggests that some 
partial restitution was made to the Orbeleans 1 . 


1 

SO pp. 168-69: "Then the king called Sabat to Tiflis and 
wanted to show his gratitude to him through very great 
gifts. He asked Smbat: 'What great gifts shall I bestow 
upon you? For whatever in my kingdom you wish, whatever 
you find agreeable, I shall give you unsparingly* . Smbat 
arose and prostrated himself: *0h king, whatever we 
have is/was [given by] you and your forbears. This much 
is enough for us; but there is one thing I request from 
you*. The king responded:; 'I swear that I shall give you 
whatever you ask for*. Smbat said: 'Then obliterate 
that wigked memory of us, through which your forbear, 

[ing] Georgi slandered my ancestors. For he had written 
[a document] with curses, such that we not be allowed into 
our patrimony, and he had it placed in his treasury. 

Give that [document] to me'. The king was astonished 
and despised his father for removing from his tun such 
powerful and capable men. And he ordered his attendants 
to search for and bring that document ( girk * : "writing, 
letter, book"). They went, located it, and quickly brought 
it. The king took it in his hand and stood up, saying: 
'Behold, Smbat, take the document you requested'. Smbat 
arose, prostrated himself, and replied: 'Oh king, who so 
forgave the past, show me [yet another] kindness. That 
book was written by a king's hand; it must be destroyed 
by a king's hand. Order that a fire be kindled before 
yourself, and throw that book into the flames with your 
own hand'. At once the king commanded that a fire be 
struck up. He pulled out his sword, tore out the pages, 
and threw them into the fire. Thereupon Smbat was exceed- 
ingly delighted and thanked him. After this, the king 
gave him many other magnificent gifts and robes of honor 
and further distinguished him and sent him home. In this 
manner did Smbat remove the stigma attached to his ancestors, 
and left a good reputation for those succeeding [him]". 
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According to Step'annos, the preeminence of Orbeleans 
in Caucasian affairs continued after Smbat "passed from 
this world in a chariot of angels"— probably murdered 
while in Tabriz (1274) 1 . Smbat's heir, his younger 
brother TarsayiS supposedly enthroned Demitre "with great 
effort" as king of Georgia 2 . But the History of K*art*li 
describes matters differently. Sadun Arcruni's great 
influence is noted, while TarsayiS Orbelean is not 
even mentioned: 


During this period Sadun Mahkanaberdeli had 
become stronger than all his contemporary princes, 
since Abaqa liked him. And [Sadun] started to be 
caretaker of all Georgia's affairs, because [the 
king] had entrusted [to his care] lord atabek 
Awag'a daughter, while XoSak* had given“Eimthe 
enlb dom. 

Then all the didebul s of Georgia assembled 
and took the royal Demitre Jo the Horde. They 
went^to SahnSah's son, Iwane, the mandat * urt - 
uxuo ea . and he too went to the Horde where they 
saw to it. that Demitre received the reign... 
[Abaqa-Khan] gave the entire kingdom to him, 
excepting [the lands of] Sargis Jaqeli. He sent 
him back to Sadun whom king Demitre made atabek. . 3. 


1 

SO p. 166. 

2 

SO p. 171: " bazum 5anlw". 


KC pp. 269-70,* Mur. p. 150. 


3 


According to the History of K' art *11. Sadun was made 
atabek by the new Georgian monarch, and upon his death 
(do 1281/82) his son Xut'lubuia Arcruni received Sadun' a 
property and the office of spaspeti 1 . Step'annos Orbelean 
wrote the following: 


. . , [Arghun-Khanl liked -king Denitre greatly. 

He gave Demitre the entire land of Armenia, tne 
tun(House] of Awag and the tun of Sahneah and of 
the Gagec ik and the sons of " atabek Sadun... 

...Then Demitre returned [to the Caucasus] 
with great joy and all the a 2 at s and grandees 
of Georgia and Armenia with him. When he reached 
Sarur, TarsayiS came before him and magnified 
the king with great honor and royal gifts. 

[Demitre] took him to his Awagean country, Ayrarat, 
and greatly entreating him, forced him to be 
atabek over his entire lordship, from Tiflis to 
Ani and Kara. He also entrusted TarsayiS with 
his young sons, Dawit and Manuel whom he raised 
and kept. Thereafter TarsayiS held the atabekate 
of the land of Armenia and did many things to 
lighten[the lot of] the harassed Armenian people... 2. 


King Demitre "sent hia little son David to the house of 
il^ftkek Awag so that he would grow up there and have a 


KC p. 281; 2ur. p. 150. 



Jiora J agaworn Deoetre t ^zojr sireac Artunn . .sh gi nma 
zamenayn asxarhs haypo ztunn Awagean ew ztunn SahansahRan 
ew Gagge 'In ew ^ordian Sadun at abekin . . . Xpa dar.law 
Denetre mecaw xndut ~ eamb ew amenayn a zatok . ew mecameck ‘ 
Jrac ew kajroc and nma . Tw ekeal i Sarur '*’ gnac nma 
£S£ arjj, /Jarsayidn mecame c patuov. ew ark unakan ancaviwk* 
S&**?*? ^t l agaworn. Ew m afeal tarfT and iwr zna 
yerkirn Awagean yAyrarat. jgw bazum axan 1 anolc bf-naz - 
■~.? 8eac ®2 ed At abek jyeray amenavn terut * ean 

isipy ninSew i Tjg lis ew yAni ew i Kar a. £w ed i 
jers nora zttaysn iwr zDawi t ew zManueln anuc anf l 

fjgfs |2 anar Sataaxlin zat ffieku f jwn 

^^rhis H^Z ££ , ew bpun jjwrul iffia S3L olormut iwn aiZUSX 
neleal azgis Kayoc^ 


ehare in the property of the royal line" 1 . The Orbeleans 
are not mentioned here. The sources themselves are 
in conflict over who was the more important naxarar 
in this period, but what is important here is the 
evidence of conflict among the families. Indeed, within 
the Orbelean family itself quarrels arose among the 
children of TaraayiS aftep his death (1290) 2 . 


Conflicts among the secular lordly families were 
paralleled by conflicts among the clerical nobility. 

As the history of the Armenian Church in this period 
has been studied in elaborate detail in Ormanian's 
Azgapatum. here we shall note only some of the major 
divisions which led to unlimited conflict and rivalry. 
First, there were religious differences within the two 
branches of the Zak'arid family itself. Though Zak'are 
remained true to Armenian Monophysitism, his brother 
Iwane "converted" to Georgian Chalcedonian Orthodoxy. 
Nor was Iwane an exceptional ease. Many Armenians, 


KC p. 285; Mur. p.153. 


177-78: "...But then his sons commenced arguing 
over their father's lordships and princedom. They went 
t0 . court and stood before the ruler Arghun-Khan 

and familiarized him with their debate. Arghun calleT" 
rorth the senior son, Elikum, appointed hinito his father's 
and , 8 ®' t prince over all. However, although 

Elikum ruled all of his father's patrimonies and princedom, 
nonetheless he did not want to deprive his brothers. So he 
divided the entire inheritance with the advice of the 
bishops, vardapets and azat s. He gave a suitable portion to 
his brother's son, LiparTtT. .". 


especially those living and working in Georgia or in 
the Armeno-Georgian borderlands had come under the 
influence of Chalcedonianism. These Armenian Chalcedon- 
ians performed the Greek rite in the Armenian language. 
The sources contain frequent allusions to rancor and 
enmity between Armenian Monophysites and Armenian 
Chalcedonians 1 . The disputes occasionally took the form 
of land disputes between monasteries^. 


Second, Boman Catholicism began to have an impact 
on Armenian religious affairs. In the 13th century, for 
complicated reasons, the Cilician Armenian monarchy and 
ka^oiikosate and certain circles in Greater Armenia 
began encouraging the idea of religious union with Rome^. 


. ™ ^ak are a»d Iwane attempted to forcibly 

UIl 4 te Armenian Monophysite and the Georgian Chaleed- 
onian Churches, unsuccessfully (KG pp. 166-67; the 
Annals of Bsihop Step annos, MC vol. 1 p. 38 j. The 

° f Seo fS ian Chalcedonianism in northern Armenia 

of Plnjahank ,on which see P.M, Muradyan, 
. -- re S arjanagrut yunner Hayastanum ? Plnjahank'C 
#1 ftnjahang^lT^ -ggber 

SiSsr gi&s “ a *■*•* 

2 

KG p. 222. 


~ G * * e * rowic z, abanojr elbaymera ew Hay ekelee'in 

d the Armenian Church]^ EEr(IS6$) ppT 361-62. 


— • * « Wi Uni vi£i | 

CThe Uni a tors and* 
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In 1316 at the Council of Adana, union was made* - . But 
although a number of vardapet s and bishops agreed to 
union, others rejected Latino phile policies outright 2 ! 
During the tenure as kat'oiikoe of Yakob Ssec*i (1327— 

4li 1355-59) » Sis and Sjmiacin broke over the issue^. 

But by that time the Dominicans had won over to Catholicism 
the influential Yovhannes K*fnec‘i of southern Siwnik*, 
who began attracting to Catholicism his former fellow 
classmates^. The fight against the Armenian Catholics 
of K’fna preoccupied the Armenian Church leadership for 
much of the 14th century. During the reign of Yakob 
Ssec'i, matters had deteriorated to the point that the 
Cilician kat'olikos supported K'rna’s efforts against 
Sjmiacin^. 


1 

Petrowica pp. 363-64, 

2 

As Petrowica notes, the signatures of those favoring 
unity, appearing on the protocols of the Council of Adana, 
indicate support from numerous parts of Armenia: (all 
''i shops) Vardan of Anl, Yovhannes Maranduneanc * , Yovhannes 
of Tsron, Markos of Kars, Yakob of Salmast, Grigor of Maral, 
Nerses of Kamax, Awetik of Np'rkert, Vardan of Sasun, 

P Hippos of Xofjean, Step'annos of Colonean (gA p. 367). 

3 

Petrowica pp. 364-65. 

4 

ibid , pp. 367-68. 

5 

ibid , pp. 466-67. 
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A third source of conflict came from the very 
existence of the hat ' ollkoea te (or anti -kat ' olikosa te) 
of Ait'amar. The kal ' olikosa te and its Jurisdiction 
were denounced and "nullified* by the kat ' olikosa te 
of Sis in the early 12th century, but this did not put 
an end to Alt'amar's independent development 1 . Kat'olikos 
Srigor Anawarzec'i (1293-1307) attempted, unsuccessfully, 
to bring Ait'amar into allegiance with Sis and 23 n ia c in^. 

In 1408/9 the noted cleric and scholar Grigor Tat'ewao'i 
removed his diocese of K‘a3berunik‘ from communion with 
Ait'amar, but the general anathema imposed on the kat 'oiikoi 
of Ait'amar remained in effect until 1441 3 . The kat'olikoe- 
ate of Ait'amar continued its existence until 1895^. 


Akinean, "Ait'amar" , HA (1916) pp. 141-42, (1917/18) p. 34. 
ib^d. (1916) p. 142. 


IMd. PP. 144-45. 


ibid. P< 148. Yet another special "center" of the Church 
was the district of Siwnik' in eastern Armenia, an area 
traditionally known for its separatist tendencies. The 
political independence of Siwnik' in this period was paralled 
ijjf^f^ifbional independence in religious matters. Thus 
4 -.SsS/So 1 ®? s * ep annos Orbelean was ordained in Cilicia 

in 1287/88, "metropolitan of the great see of Siwnik', 
above all the other bishops here and there, some in Vayoe' 

Jor and some in Tat ew» (SO p. 174). To my knowledge, 

Step annos was the first cleric in Armenia to be styled 
metropolitan, a new term perhaps to match Siwnik '’s unique 
el 1 ?^' also CIA v. II p. 78). In any Case 
xne eruaite Step annos appears to have maintained good 
relations with Sis and with the clerical nobility of Greater 
Armenia. It is known, for example, that Step ‘annos was 

* rien<i of Aat olikos Zak'aria I of Ait'amar (1296— 
1336 J and requested from him a copy of T'ovma Arcruni’s 
History of the Arcrunld House (10th cent.)[TA p. 319]. For 
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Given the numerous sources of conflict, within 
and among families, and within and among religious 
institutions, the foreign rulers of Armenia in the 
13-14th centuries did not have great difficulty keeping 
the naxarars divided— it was the natural state of affairs. 


the most part, however, relations among the various Armenian 
Christian groups — just as relations among the important secular 
naxarardoma — were characterized by hitter conflict and 



APPENDIX C 


SS-tfi.P. 22 the Relations between the Mongols and the 
Armenian Church in the 13th Century 

1. Philo-Christianity and Taxation of the Church 

During the 13th century, the presence of numerous 
Christian Mongols in the Mongol court and army had many 
different ramifications. General statements to the effect 
that the Mongols were philo-Chriatian or that the Church 
and its hierarchy were not taxed during the domination 
are misleadingly inaccurate. While specific Mongols were 
philo-Chriatian, and though churches under the jurisdiction 
of certain naxarar families were not always taxed, the 
situation changed from ruler to ruler. 


The earliest information on relations between the 
Mongols and the Armenian Church is found in Kirakos 
GanjakecVs History and relates to the first appearance 
of the Mongols in the Caucasus, ca. 1220/21: 


***?®^ 8e information came concerning them 

Christ* t £ ey were 03868 ***/** ol the 
Christian faith — wonder-worders — and that they 

had come to avenge the Christians from the tyranny 

And i-t was 8aid that they had with 
them a portable tent-church and a miracle-working 
cross and that they would bring and throw an 

i ar i ey b f fore ‘tHis cross and all the soldiers 

r«H 1 5v take f ? 0D * *** sive i-t t0 ^Heir horses 
and the supply would not be exhausted. . .Such 

false rumors filled the land. Therefore the in- 
habitants of the country did not fortify themselves 


in, to the point that one lay presbyter, taking 
his people, even went beforeCthe Tatars] carrying 
Lin procession] hooded crosses. The enemy put 
them t2> the sword, one and all, l. 


The Mongols' motives in this instance, during their 
reconnaissance mission of 1220/21 simply may have been 
to terrorize the population. However it is* not impossible 
that the unfortunate Christian welcoming party was 
mistaken for a band of secular princes. According 

^irskos Ganjakec i, when in 1236 the Mongols returned 
to the Caucasus and in subduing the region captured the 
great cleric and scholar Vanakan vardapet . they thought 
that he was a secular prince and pressed him for information 
about fortresses and the whereabout of the Armenian 
lords . In any case, in 1236 the Mongols did not exterminate 
the intellectuals who had fallen into their hands, Vanakan, 


KG p. t 202: "Ew h ambaw stut ‘ ean gayr znoc * ane . t*e mogk* 
en ew k.ristoneayk h awatov , _ew nsanagorck * , ew ‘e k'ea l 
en j yrezxndcut Iwn 5 ' Hi^ngic *7 or I bj-nut *ene n"T^gkac * . 
asein, ^ ujiin elce^ ec j wowmaw a» ~~ a —a-* 1 ! 


JQOay . . .fa ays pis i h ambaw n 's tut 7 ean"l c v aw T ** 

w _aaaama. 


vasxarhs . yaan 

ni aheai 

AAPiaL vareInvV T ~^^ T ^ T ^- 8 nd 

1 % 1 . _ ▲ _ ■ j 


la£,_ss 
fa flft£ A 


Aii£ 1 3fray .£ flga 3. kotorec Is znosa a£ ha sarak . . . 


KG p. 246. 
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Ms student Kirakos, and many other clerics were forced 
to serve the Mongols as secretaries, "writing and reading 
letters"^. 

A definite improvement in conditions for Christians 
of the Mongol Middle East was achieved by the Syrian 
doctor of the Church, Rabban in 1241/42 2 . Thanks to 


Kg p, 249: "Aes atin ew zis gynke rac * imoc* zkni lwreanc * 
i pets dprut ean grel t u^-fc ' ew ant eTnuI . . . *» . 


£ G PP. 276-77: . .He was known as the ‘father of the 

Khan , since in Syriac raban means vardaoet. while in 
Mongolian at a means father. As soon as he heard about 
the merciless killing of the Christians occasioned by 
the Tatar troops, he approached the Khan and beseeched 

£ 03 \.?, letter to give the Tatar troops, commanding them 
not to kill innocent people the way they were doing, 
people who had not warred against them, but instead [the 

them alone so. that they might serve 
the king. With great pomp the Khan seat Raban himself to 
his commanders with a written orler that all obey Ms 
command . * 

arriv8d » “any things turned propitious for 
£ e i?£i? tia ? S ,?? d £ he killin « 8 and captures ceased. 

Se likewise built churches in TaSik cities where previously 
no one dared utter the name of Christ— even in Tabriz * 

. c *ty NaxSawan which were yet more inimical to 
the Christians, so much so that Christians [dwelling there] 
did not dare appear or walk abroad openly, to say nothing 
®° a ® true ting a church or erecting a cross. Yet Raban 
c * 088 aad chtirch, and the sounding-board was heard 
day and night. Christians openly took their dead for 

°f r ying Cin the procession] hooded crosses, gospSls, 
thtn *o^» lpP + n f a f ter , th ® Christian custom. Those opposing 
them were put to death. No one dared come out against 

0n contrary, the Tatar army revered 

nor did al$thi*£ inS A “J. ' without Raban, they neither planned 
♦if** anything. . .And those merchants who had Ms tamc-ha 
in8i «n ia . boldly circulated throughout^ 

" d n 8 one dared approach those who mentioned 
Raban s name. Instead all the Tatar commanders gave him 
gifts from their booty". 



Eaban's efforts, Nerses, kat * o^lkos of Caucasian Albania 
was taken to Chormaghun's wife, Altana: 


... They gave [Nerses] gifts and an al-tamgha. 
so that no one would harass him, [ and J“ theygav e 
him a Moial Tatar guide who took him throughout 
hia dioceses in Albania. For a long while neither 
[Nerses] nor his predecessors had dared to circulate 
throughout the dioceses due to the blood-thirsty 
and bestial nation of Ta8iks. Now [Nerses] ■ passed 
throughout his dioceses, returning peacefully 
to his residence in Xamsl monastery... 1. 


In 1247/48, the kat * olikoa Koatandin of Cilicia sent 
to Greater Armenia gifts and money for the embellishment 
of the monastery of St, T*adeos, which was then elevated 
to a diocese. This rennovation work was entrusted to 
a 7arda P e ' t Yovsep* and was expedited by the Mongols: 


And Yovsep ' went to a Tatar commander named 
Angurak noyin whose summer quarters werg close 
by the tomb of the blessed apostle T'adeos. And 
on hia command, Yovsep* blessed the church and 
held the pre-consecration ceremony, built a mon- 
astery and assembled many clerics in it. 

The Tatar man enlarged the roads on all sides 
[so that] all pilgrims could come amongst his 
troops fearlessly. He commanded strictly that 
no one wishing to oome be harassed, and he humbled 
himself to them with love. And many of them came 
and baptized their sons and daughters, and many who 


KG pp. 291-92: 
ok * nelesc'e 

tarsal s rjec *oyc * zna yas xarhn A^u anTc' *~‘i‘ ~YT£ak iwrT~'z 1 
yolov zamanakST ein, or o$ na ew ork '“yaTaT" k * an zna, 

£.9 jsxein srjil and vicakea ls iwreanc * — yalags arlwnarbu 
ew gaz anabaroy a zgjn ~ia5ka c * . Idc nora sr jeal and viOak - 
ealsn darjaw andren xa^a^ut * eamF * iwr . T vansn ' Xamsl ' 



were possessed by devils and were sick became 
healed, and the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
wae glorified. l c 
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To my knowledge, the implications of certain 
statements in the sources concerning the tax status of 
the Armenian churches have not been thoroughly understood. 
According to Step'annos Orbelean, prior to Smbat Orbelean* s 
visit to the Par East in, 1252/13, the churches of Orbelean 
Siwnik* were being taxed "bitterly" 2 . In MBnge-ghan’s 


c PP. 311-12! "Ejr Yo veep *av ert * eal zoragl in nH 

I JLl ar * n « ortua anun er Ana gurak - nuin , orov 1 awank n 
Twr ya wursn amaraynoy hu£ e£ i gerezman surb af-ak elovn 
A 9 deos * t g* sora hransanaw arbeal gekelec ^n ew nawakatia 
katareal lineac zyanen ew toloveac i na kronawors bazums, 
££, MI. 2 fii SI endar jak eac 1 z&a naparha yamenayn kolmanc 7 * 
anerkiwi gal uxtakanac g onci me 5 zorac * nora . patuer hramani 
tueal sastkut eamb mi zok * ~zzuel ew nelel . or kamie *in 
ew ink n eirov xonarher a t noaa . Ew bazumx 1 * X. 
noc unc * gayin ew mkrtein gust ere ew zdusters iwreanc * . 
ew ba 2 um ays ahark ew hiwandk ' bzekein . ew p' afawor liner 
anun teafrn meroy YiaueT ; tosi " . 


2 


SO p. 154 
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presence, Smbat complained about the harassment of the 
churches 1 , and received from Mongke "a decree freeing 
all the churches of Armenia and the priests", a statement 
repeated twice . With encouragement from Baiju's wife, 
Smbat rennovated Siwnik*»s religious seat Tat*ew (then 
in a dilapidated condition)^. Kirakos and the History 
££ Ter y clearly state that as a result of emir 

Arghun’s census of 1255, neither Church nor cler gy 
was to be taxed 4 . However, in 1257 when Hasan Jalal 
Tisited Batu-Khan in the Horth, he pointed out that Nerses, 
kat'olikos of Albania still was being harassed. He was 
given a written order that such harassment should stop'*. 


SO p. 155. 


SO $. 157: "Ew hraman eafr azatel saaenayn ekelec'is Havne ' 
ew zfc ahanays": SO p. 15FT w Ew azatel c T zekei'e'c 'Tw 
slwroy j.axanu't eann aw anienayn asxarhi b Hay o c 1 ^ 1 


SO p. 158. 


KG p. 363; "This [emir] Arghun designated what was proper 
[for tax collection] in all four Khanates, for *he was a 
Just man. But as for monks, friars, and Church foundations, 
he dia not place them under taxation, nor the lalan [tax] 
either. *he same went for sheikhs and dervishes. He 

S"od< (K 5“l35? n i^ U p ? t “w8) 3 ° il,Ver " “ Ued th * SerT “ ts 


359: [Hasan] also received a document guaranteeing 

freedom for lord Nerses , kat Volikos of Albania, for all 
goods, tkat he be free and untaxed and 
allowed to travel freely everywhere in the dioceses under 
his authority, and that no one disobey what he said". 
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The fact that Hasan, subsequently "being harassed by 
tax-collectors and by [emir] Arghun"^was obliged to 
visit the Far Hast to complain, demonstrates the crucial 
point, and is equally valid for the secular Hasan 
the clerical Herses. It was not enough simply to have 
written patents of authority or protection. Ihe local 
Mongol noyin s did not always implement them. 

In the late 1270* s according to the History of 
K* art ‘li, the twelve retreats of Gares3a, Georgia were 
taxed by the Mongols — even though under the administration 
of so loyal a Mongol supporter as Sadun Arcruni/Mahkanaberdeli 2 . 
In the early 1280's (and presumably before), more than 
150 Armenian monasteries within the Georgian state were 
being taxed^. Consequently we must oonclude that even 
before the Islamization of the Mongols, many Armenian 
churches were taxed. 


1 

KG p. 359? "Neieal ^ harkapahanlfac *n ew yAriuneq **. 

2 

KC p. 272; Mur. p. 142. 

3 

SO p. 173? "Thereafter TarsayiS [Orbelean] held the 
atabekate of the land of Armenia, and did many things to 
light en[ the lot of] the harassed Armenian people. Going 
to Tiflis he had brought forth the royal diwan and read 

the names of the Armenian monasteries, and such remained 
in the diwan as taxable (i nerk ‘oy harki). So he had fetched 
the senior ciknawuar of the archives and changed the 
dawt ar. He removed the names of more than 150 monasteries, 
[from the tax-register] and burned the old [register] in 
the fire. Thus did he free all the churches". . 
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2. Armenian Clerical Presence at the Courts of the 

William of Bubruck and Het’um the Historian proride 
valuable information regarding Armenian clerics in Asia 
and about Armenian Christian influence on the Khans. 

Bubruck who travelled to the Par East during 1253-55 
found Armenian priests at virtually all the major 
stopping places. At the very start of his trip, in 
Constantinople he met and conversed with Armenian merchants 
and resident clerics 1 . At Sarai on the Volga river, 
the capital of the Northern Tatars, he encountered at 
the court of Sartato-gfcan (Batu's son) "Armenian priests 
who knew Turkish and Arabic" and were employed as trans- 
lators in addition to performing religious duties^. 

Armenian priests were serving as translators in Qara Qorum, 
Mongolia also as William subsequently discovered^. 

In Qara Qorum, Bubruck came upon a small Armenian 
chapel. Its colorful attendant was the "monk" Sargis. This 


1 

WB p. xxxvii. 

2 

WB p. 105. 

3 

WB pp. 166, 205. 
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impostor claimed that: 


• * *he had been a hermit in the country of 
Jerusalem, and that God had appeared to three 
times, enjoining on him to go to the Prince of 
the Tartars. But as he neglected going, God 
threatened him the third time, striking down 
to the ground, and saying that he should die if 
he did not goj and that he should say to MSngke-- 
Khan that if he would become a Christian, all 
the world would oome under his rule, and that 
the great Pope would obey him... 1. 


Sargis indeed was an Armenian, "swarthy and lank"*, but 
aot a priest; and, if a Christian, of a rather shamanistio 
sort^j 


...but he lied, for he had taken no [religious] 
orders, and did not know a single letter, but was 
a cloth weaver, as I found out in his own country, 
which I went through on my way back. 4. 


Although William does not mention other Armenian clerics 
by names, he does alude to their presence. Thus, worried 


1 

WB p. 169. 

2 

WE p. 168. 

3 

WR PP. 193-96, 203-205, 207, 211, 218-19. 

4 


WH P. 193. 


that the Pope's letters he was carrying may have been 
tampered with, he wrote: 


poo 


...I feared that as those who had inter- 
preted your letters were Armenians from 
Greater Armenia— great haters of the Saracens 
—they had perhaps through hatred and for the 
discomfiture of the Saracens, gratuitously 
translated as had suited their fancy. 1. 

Furthermore, Rubruck's comment that Armenian Raster 
was oelebrated in Qara Qorum with a large clerical pro- 
cession to the Khan's residence, only makes sense if 
there were a sizeable number of Armenian clerics present 2 . 


While in Qara Qorum, William encountered an unnamed 
Armenian lordly petitioner to MSngke-Khan: 


A certain Armenian who had come with the 
monk had brought this said cross from Jerusalem, 
as he said, and it was of silver, weighing perhaps 
four marks, and had four gems in the angles and 
one in the center; and it did not have the image 
of the Savior, for the Armenians and Kestorlans 
are ashamed to show the Christ fixed tg the Cross. 

And they had presented it to Mongke-Khan, 

Mongke asked him what he wanted. Then he said 
he was the son of an Armenian priest, whose church 
had been destroyed by the Saracens, and he asked 
his help to restore this church. Then [Mbngke] 
asked him with how much it could be rebuilt, and 
he said two hundred iascot— that is two thousand 
marks. And he ordered that he should be given 
letters to him who receives the tribute in Persia 
and Greater Armenia, to pay him this sum of silver. 3. 


1 

IB p. 166. 

2 

WR p. 187. 
3 


WB p.191. 


Zn my opinion, the lord mentioned above probably waa 
Smbat Orbelean, whose first trip to the Par East took 
place while Whilliam was in Qara Qorum. 
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Het'um the Historian's History provides an account 
of Armenian Christian influence in the courts of various 
Mongol Khans. Evidently, some of his information is 
fanciful or perhaps even wishful thinking. However, the 
unmistakable import of hie narration is that Armenian 
Christians enjoyed considerable influence with different 
Khans. Supposedly, when king Het*um of Cilicia visited 
Mongke-Khan in the early 1250' s: 


. . .Pirst he urged the Khan to convert to 
Christianity and to accept baptism together with 
his people? second, that eternal peace and 
friendship be established between Christians 

Tatars; third, that it be possible to construct 
Christian churches in all of the Tatar countries 
and that the Armenians be freed from taxes and 
other burders; fourth, that the Holy land and the 
Holy Sepulcher be wrested from the Turks and 
given to the Christians; fifth, that the caliph 
in Baghdad, the head of the [Muslim] religion, 
be done away with... When the Tatar Khan had 
consulted with his princes and grancfees, he 
replied to the king of Armenia: 'I accept your 
requests. X shall accept baptism and adopt the 
Christian religion and show concern that all 
my subjects do likewise... 1. 


1 



Chapter 24 of the History is entitled "Hegarding the 
Baptism of MSngke-Khan" : 


29 2 


How after M'dngke had accepted the requests 
of the Armenian king with charitable munificence, 
he had himaelf baptised by the chancellor of the 
Armenian kingdom, who was a bishop. Whith him 
[were baptised] his house and numerous other 
esteemed and grand men and women. .1. 


The Cilician king Kewon (like all the Cilician kings) 
is elevated in Het ‘urn's account to the position of defsnder 
of the Christians. When visiting Abaqa-Khan in Iran: 

...the king of Armenia beseeched him 
regarding freeing the Hply Land from the infidels. 

And Abaqa so promised, simultaneously advizing 
the Armenian king to send emissaries to the 
Pope and to the orthodox kings [regarding this 
matter]. 2. 

Thus we may conclude that an Armenian clerical presence 
existed at the courts of the Khans already by the early 
1250‘s, and probably earlier. It may have developed 
into a sizeable presence before the Ielamization of 
the Mongols in the late 13-early 14th centuries, involving 
clerics both from Greater Armenia and Cilicia. The 
influence of Christian Cilician kings with the Khans 
ended with Mongol Islamization. 

1 

Het ‘urn p. 46. 

Het'um p. 57. 
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originally on 


head of the Armenian Church, 
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Minister of Finance. 
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Arm. 

"House, clan, family". 
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Arm. 

doctor of the Armenian Church. 
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code of law. 
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